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Lecture VIII. 
Organ of Hearing in Birds. 

Tue class of vertebrate animals which the 
progress of our inquiry now brings on for 
consideration, differs in very many essential 
respects from those which hitherto have been 
passed in review. But while the physiolo- 
fist atonce observes, on a general survey of 
the organisation and habits of the bird, a 
hervous system, improved and elaborate in 
proportional ratio to the increase of its men- 
tal, and augmentation of its bodily faculties : 
while he remarks, in the mechanism of its 
circulatory apparatus, a more complicated 
arrangement, leading to a more perfect per- 
formance of the respiratory function; and 
while he recognises, as the necessary se- 
quences of such advanced conditions, an ener- 
getic innervation, entailing a potent muscular 
force, and a copious evolution of caloric, giv- 
ing to the feathered tribe their characteristic 
temperature, the anatomical inquirer dis- 
covers few things in the construction of the 
acoustic apparatus which entitle the bird to 
a remote separation from the reptile. There 
are, notwithstanding, both in the structure 
and disposition of its elements, characters 
distinctive of the organ in the warm-blooded 
ovipara, 

The peculiarity evinced in the mechanism 
of the osseous system of vertebrate animals 
formed for sustained flight, by which the dif- 
fusion of air throughout the whole extent of 
the body is secured, affects considerably the 

No. 939, 


construction and relations of the auditory 
organ. The power which the bird possesses 
in virtue of the free communication which 
exists between the cellular and osseous sys- 
tems and the lungs, by a forcible effort of 
expiration or inspiration respectively, of in- 
creasing or diminishing the specific weight 
of its body, enables it to induce a corre- 
sponding state uf rarefaction or condensation 
in the air pervading the cranial cells and 
tympanum ; the faculty of hearing will con- 
sequently be rendered more easy or pore 
difficult, according to the amount of variation 
produced inthe density of the contained air. 
The compactness of the. external shell or 
table contrasts strikingly with the cancellous 
structure of the interior of the cranial bones. 
This latter plan of structure obtains anoma- 
lously in the petrous segment of the temporal 
bone, and allows the dissector readily to 
display the labyrinth in the bird.* 

* (The many interesting facts unfolded to 
the anatomist in the study of the structure 
and development of the cranium in birds, 
from their direct relevancy to the subject 
matter of this lecture, and their bearing upon 
the physiological mechanism of audition, 
cannot be other than useful in connection 
with the text. Itis a fact commonly known, 
that the skulls of all vertebrated animals, at 
some period of life, are composed of bones 
separable from each other, by the compact 
union of which, at subsequent stages of 
growth, by an undue extension of the ossific 
process, in many classes a firm and indivisi- 
ble whole results. In cold-blooded verte- 
brata, the component elements of the cranium 
continue throughout life in a state of osseous 
disunion. In birds, on the contrary, in con- 
sequence of their energetic, respiratory and 
circulating functions, the work of ossification 
proceeds with accelerated rapidity, and an 
universal coalition of the bones occurs at an 
early age. The petrous division of the tem- 
poral bone, which ordinarily in the higher 
vertebrata affords lodgment to the labyrinth, 
is so indistinct in its outline, and so inti- 
mately fused into union with the occipital 
and sphenoidal bones, as to have induced the 
older writers on the ear to deny its existence, 
From the anchylosis of the petrous segment 
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These preliminary observations having 
prepared for a more detailed description of 
the organ, we commence, in the ordinary me- 
thod of investigation, with the external ear, or 
parts accessory to the more essential divi- 
sions of the acoustic mechanism. While 
birds possess an external meatus and auricle 
in a condition of inferior development, in 
their every habit they are distinguished by 
exquisite sensibility of hearing. For the 
deficiency, however, in the formation of su- 
—— parts, an ample compensation is 
nsured in the enlarged scale on which the 
labyrinthic chambers are constructed, and in 
the immense extent to which the drum-cavity 
is virtually carried by its communication 
with the cancelli of the cranial bones. 

In acoustic accuracy, the external ear 
may be described as divisible into two por- 
tions ; the auricle, firstly, properly so called, 
leading, secondly, into the meatus auditorius 
externus. It was formerly shown at length 


with the condyloid process of the occipital 
bone, the latter, which is cancellous in tex- 
ture, performs the functions of a mastoid por- 
tion, This part of the temporal bone in the 
bird is seen to have undergone a peculiar 
modification into an element called the 
quadrate or tympanic bene, which constitutes 
a@ prominent link in the chain of parts, com- 
posing the apparatus of hearing. Unlike the 
other bones of the skull, it retains its sepa- 
rate relations, and is situated at the lateral 
and posterior part of the cranium, which in 
birds is small in its antero-posterior dimen- 
sions. It articulates with, and participates 
in the movements of, the zygomatic process 
of the temporal and inferior maxillary bones; 
although analogous to the os tympanicum, 
which in the crocodilian reptiles occupies the 
Same position, and presents similar depen- 
dencies, in birds it performs a more essen- 
tial part in the machinery of the ear. Its 
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that the first effort towards the evolution of 
the external appendages was recognised 
in the operculum with which the tympanic 
membrane of the crocodile is provided, and 
that instances of their mature development 
were presented to us in the ruminants. Many 
variations, no less in structure than figure, 
are observed; and it will be subsequently 
shown, that some orders of mammalians are 
wholly destitute of these supplemental parts, 
Among birds few examples are found in 
which the outermost of these divisions, or the 
auricle, is seen under a well-defined charac- 
ter; and notwithstanding the diversity of 
conformation, there is no instance in which 
the auricle has acquired such dimensions as 
to be capable of much motion by muscular 
force. Something approaching to this power 
of motion is seen in all birds, and is best 
developed in the struthious, or ostrich, and 
the emu and bustard families, which are en- 
dowed with the power of elevating and direct- 
ing the auditory zone of plumes, or disposed 
in an intricate form around the outer meatus, 

In the common fowl these feathers conceal, 
under ordinary circumstances, the opening 
leading into the meatus. There is a muscle, 
stated by Scarpa to resemble the platysmoid 
muscle, or panniculus carnosus, of animals, 
and to be placed in the cutaneous tissue, 
about the auditory aperture, in the form «f a 
sphincter, {by which the dimensions of the 
orifice can be voluntarily enlarged or dimi- 
nished. But in the owl this provision has 
grown into a more promigent structure. The 
external end of the meatus is furnished with 
a crescentic valve of cuticular membrane, 
which offers a close similarity to the oper- 
culum of the crocodile, The general law, in 
reference to the orders of birds, in which this 
rudimentary auricle is provided, appears to 
depend upon the relative imperfection of the 
other senses. Thus the owl, in which the 
capacity of locomotion and vision are limited, 


posterior surface affords attachment to the 
anterior half of the membrana tympani, the 


well exemplifies the law. 
It is very apparent that the provision of 


remainder of its circumference being fixed to these auditory plumes must have for its 
the occipital and sphenoidal bones. The | object to serve the office of an auricle, as 


measure of tension, therefore, or the amount 


the backward or forward motion of the tym- | 


of convexity which the membrane presents 
externally, as in the reptile, it is plain, may 
be increased or diminished coincidently with 


panic bone. Reflection upon this circum. 
stance, taken conjointly with the fact, that 
birds 


well as toinsure a defence to the meatus; 
and by the power which the bird possesses, 
of presenting them either backwards or for- 
wards, they are unquestionably useful in 
catching the sound emanating from objects 
towards which they may be directed, It is 
a remarkable circumstance, that birds whose 


the means, in the muscles of | habits and instinct impel them to the water, 


expiration, of reducing the cubic volume of | have these auditory plumes differently ar- 


air contained in the spongy interior of their 
bones, and necessarily that occupying the 
cavity of the tympanum, proves it to be theo- 
retically true, taat birds enjoy the power of 
exercising a voluntary control in a more 
effectual manner over the act of hearing than 
those reputedly higher animals, the ears of 
which are provided with an intricate and 
elaborate system of muscles,.—T, 
LIAMs. } 


ranged. The anterior half of the plumose 
circle is movable, and may, when the bird is 
about to dive, be laid flatly over the external 
meatus, so that no injury results to the ear 
from these subaqueous excursions; while 
everything is rendered favourable to the free 
descent of the bird. Among the many 
instances of constructive foresight which 
from time to time we have particularly re- 


marked, there are few more admirable 
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that compensating faculty which is given to 
the owl of judging, by the assistance of its 
plamose auricle, of the precise situation of 
danger; nor is the paramount value of its 
highly-developed meatus less interestingly 
seen in the impunity with which it fulfils the 
ends of its nocturnal habits. This coin- 
cidence of acute hearing with an expanded 
external pinna, qualifying the bird for 
secure flight through the intricacy of the 
— is also seen in the cheiroptera, or 


Some physiologists, among whom Sir 
Charles Bell occupies a foremost position, nal passage of the ear, which, in 
with greater probability, however, contend | state, is bounded internally by the large 
that the provision which enables the bat to vex membrana tympani. There is, in addi- 
wing its flight through the branches of trees, tion to the os tympanicum, in many instances, 
consists rather in the superior sensibility given a demonstrable ring of bone analogous to that 
to the fine web uaiting the phalanges of the which exists in the human foetus: this cir- 
wing bones into a continuous fan, thanin any cular frame, however, quickly grows into 
acuteness in the senses of hearing or seeing. intimate union with the surrounding bones, 


process behind, contains the expanded ex’ 


i 


The rudimentary concha, of which we 
speaking, is present, in an obscure form, in 
all; but acquires its highest development 
only in those predaceous birds whose noe- 
turnal habits require, in the absence of light, 


presenting a deficiency where the membrane 
is attached to the tympanic bone on the ante- 
rior part. 

Fig. 11. 
A Section showing the Communication between 


the guidance of another sense in the pursuit 


of prey. 
membrana i, for the most part, 

ia birds, is removed from the level of the 
general surface of the head by a short inter- 
val, the meatus auditorius externus, measur- 
ing in length three or four lines. At the 
inner extremity of this canal is seen the 
drum-membrane, which presents characters 
similar to the tympanic membrane of the che- 
lonian and saurian reptiles. In the latter 
genera it was demonstrated with facility, and 
shown in every instance to have its convexity 
directed outwards. This peculiarity obtains, 
without any exception, in the class of birds ; 
and determines an arrangement io the little 
columellar muscle, which enables it to act 
with adaptive reference to the direction in 
which the convexity presents. 

The membrane of the in 
every case, has some portion of its circumfer- 
ence attached to the tympanic or quadrate 
bone. The common barn owl, however, is | The cavity of the t in birds is 
remarkable for its solitary difference from inclosed by the bones of the skull, and is 
this mode of arrangement, the membrane remarkable principally for the open 
being fixed exclusively to the bony meatus. of its communication with the cells of the 
But the ordinary framework for the support | cranial bones. The comparison between the 
of the membrana tympani is found in the os mastoidal cells of mammiferous animals, and 
quadratam, It will be afterwards seen that the spongy chambers wrought out in the 
this piece of bone, at the early period of foetal | skall of the bird, and of their relation with 
growth, even in the haman subject, exists in the cavity of the tympanum, is applicable 
a separate form, becoming, on the advance of more in reference to their acoustic office than 
ossification, arralgamated with the surround-| any structural characters. Upon a close 
ing bone. Professor Owen states, that the analysis of the objects or purposes in the 
rodent quadrupeds, in common with nume- work of audition which the cranial cancelli 
rous other points of affinity in their orgavisa- have to accomplish, it appears probable that 
tion to birds, are distinguished by that of they are a provision by which compensation 
having the tympanic bone continue in a is made for the absence of an external auricle 
detached condition throughout the longer for the concentration of sound. In the per- 
period of existence. In birds this element of manent inhabitants of the water, an accurate 
the temporal boue is placed between, and | correspondence was remarked between the 
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the Tympana of the Owl. 


fa) Cavity of the cranium seen from behind, the 
occiput being removed. 
(b, b a » forming the communications 
between the cavities of the tympana (c c, d). 
€) Meatus auditorius externus. 
(f) Membrana tympani. 
) Semicireular canals, 


(e, 
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mutual adjustment of the auditory apparatus 
and the acoustic properties of the surround- 
ing element. In the bird it is not improbable 
that the destitution of a pinna may be com- 
— by the peculiar structure of the 
of the head; for, on acoustic princi- 
it is quite intelligible that the metallic 
ness of the shell which forms the exterior 
surface of the cranial bones, must have the 
of readily receiving sonorous vibrations 
mpinging upon the head, and with equal 
facility of agitating the air contained within the 
cellulosities of the bones, the reverberation of 
the sound in these spongy chambers must 
obviously tend to reinforce the original im- 
pulse, and conduet it with augmented inten- 
sity to the auditory nerve. 


A vertical section of the head, exhibiting a view 
of the parts from within. 

(a) The cochlea with a bristle (b) passed into it 
from the vestibule. 

(c) The inner sustace of the membrana tympani. 


In relation to the internal appearance and 
characters of the tympanum, it offers few 
4 for demonstration. In figure it is 

gthened antero-posteriorly, projecting out- 
wards in the direction of the membrana tym- 
pani: but viewing it generally, it appears 
widest at the outer part, without presenting 
at all any very defined outline. The solid 

ietes of the tympanum are distinguished 

y several foramina. According to Macart- 
ney,* the number of apertures, by which the 
cranial cells communicate with the tympanic 
cavity, does not exceed five: by Owen, the 
number is reduced to three.t There is, how- 


* ‘Rees’s Cyclopedia, art. Birds. 

+ [It has been intimated already that the 
physiological design of the cellulosities in the 
crania of birds corresponds to that of the 
mastoid cells in mammalia ; although analo- 


gous in function, they are removed by many 


ever, no regularity in this respect, any more 
than in those by which the mastoid cells 
communicate with the tympanum in man and 
mammalia. An anatomical circumstance 
may now be noticed which indicates in aa 
interesting manner the approach made to- 
wards the perfection of the ear of the mamma- 
lia, The vidian nerve is observed to traverse 
the cavity in a direction similar to that in 
which the same nerve crosses the tympanic 
chamber in the highest vertebrate animals; 
it proceeds, like the latter, from Meckel’s 
ganglion, situate in the pterygo-maxillary 
fossa, and escapes from the cavity of the tym- 
panum through the fissure of Glasserius, 
There is nothing remarkable in the fenestre 
of communication with the labyrinth ; they 
differ from the character under which they 
are observed in the reptiles, in the fact only 
of appearing in a fossa, and of being more 
circular, the distinction into orale and rotun- 
dum not being very evident. 

The Eustachian tube in birds requires a se- 
parate demonstration : continuing forwards to 
an unusual position, its distal extremity is no 
longer observed on the lateral wall of the pha- 
rynx, as in batrachian amphibia, nor under the 
basilar process of the occipital bone as seen in 
some of the ophidian reptiles, but is carried 
forwards, generally distinct from the opposite 
tube, into the fissure of the ior nares, 

Professor Owen describes the Eustachian 
tubes in the swan as coalescing upon the 
median line, and as proceeding forwards to 
terminate in an infundibular extremity at the 
posterior nares. In most instances, however, 
the facial terminations are contracted, the 
tube itself being osseous throughout the 
greater part of its length. 


degrees in the intensity with which respec- 
tively they contribute to the process of audi- 
tion. Macartney, whose views appear to be 
the most correct with reference to their use 
and relations, remarks, that they attain their 
most capacious dimension in the nocturnal 
birds of prey. Asa general law, their de- 
velopment appears to bear an inverse propor- 
tion to the capacity of the tympanic chamber. 
The ostrich and parrot families afford a con- 
spicuous exemplification of this fact. In 
those birds in which the posterior semicircu- 
lar canals do not communicate, the cells are 
unusually small. According to some compa- 
rative anatomists,} the situations in the walls 
of the tympanum at which the cranial cells 
communicate with it, are regularly the ante- 
rior, posterior, and internal parietes; the 
latter leading into cellular spaces which en- 
circle the labyrinth. Huschke, who confirms 
the above description, enumerates another 
aperture on the outer wall of the cavity 
which communicates with the spongy interior 
of the tympanic bone, of which the external 
wall is composed.—T. W1Lttams.} 


¢ Brugnone, Observations Anatomiques 
sur l’Origine du Tympani, 
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The ossicula auditis assume the form of a 
single bone, of which ;the inner extremity is 
surmounted by cartilage for attachment to 
the membrane of the oval fenestra. The 
outer termination of the colamn degenerates 
into three cartilages, which are correctly 
given as the imperfect analogues of the 
malleus incus and orbiculare, and by means 
of which the ossicle is attached to, and ope- 
rates upon, the membrane of the tympanum. 
There is a peculiarity in the mode in which 
it effects the state of the membrane ; the con 
vexity of the latter presents, towards the im- 

external meatus, a circumstance in 
which it differs from that of all orders of mam- 
malia, but io which it approximates to that 
of the saurian and chelonian reptiles. The 
outer cartilaginous extremity, then, of the 
columella enters into the concavity of the tym- 
panic membrane. It is, therefore, necessary, 
in order to increase its tension, that this 
auditory columa should be provided with 
properly-adjusted means by which it may be 
carried outwards into the concavity of the 
membrane ; and since it is furnished only 
with one muscle, it necessarily follows that 
the active agency of the ossicle in the act of 
hearing can only be exercised in one direc- 
tion, either, namely, to increase or diminish 
the amount of tension of the drum-membrane, 
according to the line of the muscle by which 
its motions are regulated and produced. It 
is accordingly found that the origin of the 
auditory muscle from the occipital condyle is 
more external than its insertion in the malleal 
end of the columella. It is, therefore, capa- 
ble of acting in a proper direction for render- 
ing tense the membrane of the drum; and 
while it resembies in position and relation 
that muscle which, in mammalia and man, is 
called the laxator tympani, in consequence of 
the altered character of the membrane in the 
bird, it becomes analogous in action to that 
called the tensor tympani, which proceeds 
from an opposite situation in mammiferous 
animals. There are two minute suspensory 
ligaments attached to the shaft of the ossicu- 
lum, which proceed from the roof of the tym- 
panic chamber: these appear merely desigued 
to maintain the bone in proprio situ, and thus 
to prevent its weight from injuriously affect- 
ing the delicate membranes with which its 
two extremities are connected. 

The labyrinth in birds is marked with few 
characters which show an advance beyond 
that of the reptile’s ear. 

The vestibular chamber is lengthened an- 


* tero-posteriorly, but its cavity is reduced in 


size comparatively with the remaining ele- 
ments of the labyrinth ; departing thus from 
its form in the cold-blooded reptilia. Ac- 
cording to the observations of Grant, the oto- 
conia which the vestibule contains, are in the 
shape of minute crystalline particles, con- 
trasting strikingly with the otolitic bodies in 
the ear of the osseous fishes ; while it resem- 


the chalky matter found in the ear of all the 
chondropterygenous fishes with fixed gills. 


Fig. 13. 
The Ear of the Bird separated and magnified, 


(a) The superior semicircular canal. 

(b) The posterior. 

ce) The external. 

(a) The cochlea. 

(e) Foramen rotundum. 

) Foramen ovale closed by the base of the 
columella. 

The colemetia. 

(h) The cartilages at the outer extremity of the 

columella. 

(i) The muscle of the columella. 

The thin and vascular membrane which 
constitutes the periosteum to the vestibule, 
secretes in birds, as in mammalia, the peri- 
lymph of Cotunnus, which occupies the in- 
terspace between the membranous and the 
osseous canals. In birds it is considerably 
smaller in quantity than in higher animals, 
It may be remembered that in reptiles the 
quantity of this secretion was shown to be 
still more reduced, so that its amount pro- 
gressively increases in proportion as the as- 
cent is made towards the higher liaks of the 
animate series, 

The semicircular canals, which appear next 
in succession, present many variations with 
respect to size, according, for the most 
to the aquatic or aerial habits of the several 
orders. In the former the reduction of calibre 


is generally greater than in any instance of 
the latter class, But there appears to pre- 
vail a law of compensation which determines 
the proportions of the ampullew inversely as 


the diameter of the canals. The gradations 
of organic development here, as in every 
other element of the acoustic instrument, seen 
to proceed unbroken from the most inferior 
of the antecedent orders in the scale. 

The fact, at an earlier stage of our subject, 
received a careful demonstration, that the 
membranous canals in the osseous and car- 
tilaginous fishes acquired their maximum 
measurements; that ia reptiles, absolutely con- 
sidered, they grew smaller; while in birds, 
their size is seen to have undergone a further 
diminution. 

Dr. Grant’s* description involves “some 
further subdistinctions with respect to the 


bles in quality, although not in quantity, 


* Outlines of Comparative Anatomy, 
p. 286, 
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Fig. 14. 


external meatus laid and exhibiting 
os auditorius externus. 
(b) The membrana 
The semicircular canals 
character and outline of the canals in differ- 
ent families of birds. If his account be ac- 
curate, the canals in all rapacious birds are 
considerably increased longitudinally, while 
transversely they are shortened, and are com- 


paratively smail, short, aud wide, in the in- 
cessores, palmipedes, and the 
gallinaceous birds. Ofthe threecanals, twoare 
ced vertically, and the third horizontally. 
superior vertical is disposed on a plane 
parallel with the longitudinal axis of the 
body, the posterior being oDlique to that axis. 
By these two canals as in mam- 
malia, the six apertures whi ) would other- 
wise result, are reduced to five in number; 
they likewise preseat frequent variations in 
size. posterior vertical, which is the 
smallest, passes rectangularly across and be- 
neuth the longitudinal vertical: an oblique 
decussation likewise occurs between the hori- 
zoutal and posterior ; and what is peculiar to 
the bird, the two latter become consoli- 
dated, so that their osseous channels freely 
communicate. Scarpa* has more espe- 
cially noticed the variations of size which 
occur in these canals; hence ia his de- 
scription he employs the terms “ canales 
major, minor, et minimus.” There is, how- 
ever, no unvarying constancy in their grada- 
tions, as proved, if such were required, by 
the fact mentioned by Professor Owen, that 
in the ineessores the superior canal is the 
smallest of the three, 

The membranous labyrinth in general out- 
line is the counterpart of the containing os- 
seous. The endolymph in birds is a limpid, 
gelatinous fluid, and differing in no character 
from that found in the mammalia. It is 
within the interior of the membranous laby- 
rinth that the calcareous powder is contained, 
of which we have already spoken. On a 
more accurate examination of the vestibular 
chamber, orifices may be remarked which are 
traceabie into canals, eventually leading into 
the cranial cavity. Comparative anatomists 
have alternately entertained and rejected va- 
rious speculations in regard to the probable 
purpose of these so-called aqueducts: it was 
by Breschet that the hypothesis was deve- 
loped, which regards the fibro-vascular mem- 
brane that lines the labyrinth as a derivation 
from the cranial meninges ; thus accounting 
for their formation by supposing them to be 
the remains only of the communicating chan- 
nels between the vestibule and that of the 
cranium. Breschet recognises a corrobora- 
tive argument in reference to this view, in the 
fact that in fishes the labyrinthic cavity is 
openly continuous with that of the skull ; and 
that in the lower vertebrata the perilymph 
is continnous with the encephalic fluid. 
Meckel’s views, + however, were the origin of 
this modification: regarding the labyrinth 
originally as wholly unconnected with, and 


tym-| in its development independent of, the dura 


vesibate, with a bristle passed into it, 
and through the foramen rotundum 


mater, he conceived that these aqueducts 


“| were subsequently wrought out for the pur- 


A. , Disquisitiones Anatomice de 
Audita et Olfactu. 

+ P. F. Meckel, Dissertatio de Labyrinthi 
Auris Conatentis, p. 25. 
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The Ear of the Turkey. 
> 
“<p 
Fig. 15, 
a... 
) 
~ 
¢ 

(a) The meatus externus laid open. 

(») The internal surface of the membrana 
pani, with the columella resting against it, 
and passing across the cavity of the tym 
: 

(4) The posterior and horizontal semicircular 
canals, forming a cross. 

(e) The superior semicircular canal. 
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only of acting as safety-valves to the 
yrinth in affording escape for the super- 
abundant perilymph, Dominico Cotugno 
entertained similar opinions, There can, 
however, be little doubt among physiologists 
oboe yn day as to the superior sound- 
ness of Breschet’s theory. Minute channels 
also exist in the bone surrounding the laby- 
rinth, which are designed only for the trans- 
mission of vessels and nerves. 

We arrive now at the cochlea, not the least 
interesting element of the ear of the birds. 
Like the semicircular canals, the cochlea 
undergoes variations in size and organisation 
in different orders. It is established that 
this part of the auditory apparatus is always 
large with respect to the general proportions 
of the ear. The possession of considerable 
acuteness of hearing has induced the belief 
that there is a general relation between the 
power of hearing in birds and mammalia, and 
the size at which the cochlea may have ar- 
rived. The advocacy of Autenrieth, Koerner, 
Wheatstone, and other philosophers, which 
will be subsequently discussed, is altoge- 
ther withheld from this view: on the con- 
trary, from the expression of “ micrometer 
of sound,” it is probable that Dr. Young held 
similar notions in reference to the part which 
it plays in the process of hearing. 

In this cfwss the cochlear appendage has as- 
sumed a more curved and spiral form than 
that which it presented in the crocodilian 
reptiles ; its partition, formed by two cartila- 
ginous folds, extending nearly to its apex, 
establishes a division into two subordinate 
compartments, called the vestibular and tym- 
panic portions, corresponding typically to the 
scale vestibuli et tympani of mammalia. At 
the apex of this conical recess, a small dila- 
tation is observed, which has been termed the 
infundibulum or lagena, In the succeeding 
lecture, it will be our business to introduce 
other terms for the designation of this part, 
such as cupola, helicotrema—terms equally 
deficient with the others in significancy and 
propriety of application. There is a confined 
space left between the two cartilaginous 
laminw of which the septum is composed, 
where a branch of the auditory nerve is ac- 
commodated, 


Tae Orcan or rue Minpo.—There is no 
other organ but the brain whose injury or 
removal directly interferes with our meatal 
functions, anless life itself be involved, and 
delirium or mental aberration is universally 
regarded as a symptom of cerebral disturb- | 
ance. It is, therefore, absolutely demon- 
strable that the brain is the instrument of 
thought and feeling, and if so, we may 
safely conclude that it is admirably adapted | 
for the fulfilment of its important functions. 
—Dr, Cowan, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 


PATHOLOGY AND TREATMENT 
OF AMAUROSIS. 


By Evwanp Hockes, M.D., M.RLCS.L., &e. 
(Continued from page 716.) 


Paar IX, 


Hyperamial Amaurosis from delermination of 
Blood, &e. &e. 


In the present paper I will go on to consi- 
der the remaining forms of hyperwmial amau- 
rosis, a tabular form of which will be found 
in my last, and first that of local determina- 
tion from accidental causes, As regards the 
word “ determination,” it may be considered 
to convey the idea of an increased flow of 
blood to a part, with a quickened circulation 
through the affected vessels, and the presence 
of those symptoms which are usually sup- 
posed to denote “ increased arterial action,” 
such as violent pulsation in the arteries them- 
selves, redness and heat of the organ, and 
disturbed functions, in contradistinction to 
passive hyperamias, where the vessels are 
abnormally full, but the circulation through 


}them diminished, But it may be asked, and 


it has frequently been asked, how active 
determination of blood can take place to 
certain organs, attended with an increase 
both in the volume and force of their arterial 
pulse, and yet that the arteries themselves 
possess no muscular or other contraction 
capable of explaining these local attacks; or 
the heart, which injects the blood into the 
arterial system with an equal force in every 
direction. To this we must remark, that 
nothing like arterial action exists, inasmuch as 
the action of arteries must be the contraction 
of mere elasticity ; whilst the vessels in the 
part suffering from active hyperwmia are ob- 
viously dilated, whilst their altered vital 
relation to their contents modifies the cha- 
racter of their pulse, by modifying the propa- 
gation of vibrations along their parietes, and 
failing to meet with due resistance, the force 
caused by the propulsion of the wave of 
blood ; hence the local alteration in the ner- 


_vous condition of the vessels concerned modi- 


fies their elastic and contractile powers, they 
become enlarged, reacting on the heart, 
which institutes new energies to overcome 
the local disturbance. If this explanation be 
correct, there is rather deficient than increased 
arterial action; and we must attribute the 
first step in the series of pathological pheno- 
mena to the local nervous disturbance of the 
coats of the vessels themselves, and to the 
disturbance of that mutual vital relation 
which subsists between the blood and solids, 

Amaurosis dependent on an accidental de- 
termination of blood to the head, may be 
sudden and complete in its attack, or gradual 
and less severe ; the amaurosis may be the 
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most prominent symptom, or head symptoms 
may exist to so considerable an extent, as to 
threaten a danger of apoplexy. The local 
symptoms of amaurosis from an accidental 
determination, are similar in every respect to 
those we have already mentioned as occur- 
ring in plethoric individuals. 

Causes.—The most common predisposing 
and exciting causes of these attacks are 
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ter hoc ” sort of reasoning, yet this appears to 
me much more probable than any influence 
to which the term “ metastasis” could be ap- 
plied; in fact, I confess myself a disbeliever 
in such doctrines, having been always able to 
trace the operation of more definite and cer- 
tain causes in such cases as have fallen 
under my own observation. 

Lecal Determination from Hypertrophy of 


faults in the diet, or the action of injurious the Left Ventricle of the Heart.—This is a 
ingesta, sudden or chronic derangements of | subject which has been much insisted on by 
the digestive, excreting, or uterine functions, | Dr. Hope,* in his Treatise on the Heart, 
intoxication, intense and prolonged study, or and by other observers in the same field of 
mental inquietude; whilst it may be favoured | | practice. Dr. Hope is ied from his own ob- 
by a low position of the head during slcep, or! servations to believe with M. Richerand and 
keeping the head too hot, Ac. When the MM. Bertin and Bouillaud, that simple by- 
influence of any derangement in associated  perirophy, and hypertrophy with dilatation, 
organs producing these symptoms is obvious, | form a stronger predisposition to apoplexy 
the case should be referred to sympathetic than the apoplectic constitution itself; and 
hyperemia, and such derangement made an that in most instances those persons who pre- 
important object of treatment. In some cases | sent the apoplectic constitution, with symp- 
the exciting cause is not apparent, or having | toms of determination of blood to the head, 
existed and passed away, it has left no trace are, at the same time, affected with hypertro- 
of its existence, save the actions which it phy. When affections of the head exist, the 
secondarily originated: thus furious bursts patient complains of a“ rashing of blood to 
of passion may leave their own punishment the head,” especially on making any corpo- 
behind them, although the mind itself has! real effort or on stooping; of more or less 
ceased to dwell on its own discomfiture. | intense throbbing and lancinating headachs, 
Mr. Lawrence* narrates a case where aggravated by the recumbent position, and 
complete amaurosis, with sudden sensorial especially by the act either of suddenly 
hyperemia, was apparently produced by lying down or rising up; of vertigo, tinni- 
salivation. The patient was about thirty }tus aurium, scintillations and other visual 
years of age, and was admitted with enlarge-| illusions ; sometimes oppressive drowsiness, 
ment of the testicle, for which some mercurial | which so completely subdues the faculties, 
liniment was directed. After employing this both of mind and body, as to incapacitate him 
four or five times, salivation occurred. He entirely for every species of exertion. These 
felt indisposed in the evening of Saturday, symptoms may yo on to the establishment of 
but went to bed without making any com-| complete amaurosis, with or without a ter- 
plaint. In the middle of the night he awoke mination in palsy, apoplexy, or inflammation 
with great pain in the head, and feeling very | lof the brain. The opportune occurrence of 
ill he got up, and imagined that the light | epistaxis, to which he becomes especially lia- 
usually kept during the night was gone out, ble, may retard or prevent these untoward 
for he could not see it; in fact, his sight, results. The conjunctiva and sclerotica, as 
which had been perfect when he went to bed, | well as the face generally, bear evidence te 
was lost. The house-surgeon found Irim with | the hyperemia of the superficial vessels ; 
a full, strong, and frequent pulse, and bled | and Dr. Hope has remarked, that whilst the 
him. He afterwards administered an emetic, circulation is active during the early stages 
which was acting when Mr. Lawrence saw of hypertrophy, the eye is bright and spark- 
him at twelve o'clock on Sunday. The pulse | ling, and sometimes vascular or bloodshot. 


was still full and strong, and there was great | 
pain in the head. The pupils were about the 
middle state ; the irides nearly, but not quite, 
motionless ; and vision so completely extinct, 
that when a lighted candle was held near the 
eyes, the patient was not sensible of its pre- 
sence. Mr. Lawrence directed the repetition 
of bleeding, and the application of a large 
blister at the nape. means were re- 

ted. In a week vision was restored ; 
and in a fortnight the patient left the hospital 
quite well. 

Although, in assuming this attack to be de- 
pendent on the salivation as its exciting cause, 
without examination into other circum- 
stances, would be rather “ post hoc ergo prop- 


* Treatise on the Eye, 2nd edit., p. 512. 


The objects of treatment are to remove the 
predisposing and exciting causes, to tranquil- 
lise the circulation, and to reduce the volume 
and quality of the blood even somewhat be- 
low the healthy standard. I must refer to 
Dr. Hope's Treatise for a full explanation of 
this subject. ¢ 

Passive Hyperamia; from relative Ple- 
thora, &c.—The constitutional conditions of 
relative plethora and excrementitious redun- 
dancy,are fruitful sources of amaurosis from 
passive yperemia of the visual nervous sys- 
tem. In the first, the plethora advises that 
there is repletion of the vascular system and 


* Vide pp. 255 to 262, Srd edit., en- 


larged, &c. 
t Vide loc, cit., p. 281. 
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inadequate power of resistance in the patient's 
system ; hence the circulation throughout the 
body generally is deficient and languid; the 
pulse is soft, feeble, and compressible ; and 
the blood, when subtracted, is dark, and its 
coagulum large and loose. The deviations 
from a condition of health are very slow and 
gradual, and the patient rarely displays any 
prominent symptom till an advanced period ; 
there may be occasional languor and listless- 
ness; irregular distributions of blood, marked 
by cold feet and variable countenance ; irre- 
gularity of the functions of the alimentary 
canal; of the catamenia in females, with 
more or less disposition to hypochondriasis ; 
capricious appetite; loss of tone in the 
solids, and decline of strength. Local organs 
are very apt to become the seat of passive 
hyperemia during the progress of this con- 
dition ; and ata later period some constitu- 
tional efforts are usually excited, although 
much slower and less certain in their ap- 
proach, than what we have previously mea- 
tioned to occur in absolute plethora.* 
The qualities of the blood itself may be 
vitiated in a very remarkable degree, and 
this morbid condition of its vital + and che- 
mical qualities is most usually combined 
with relative plethora; Dr. Barlow has 
named it “ excrementitious redundancy ;" it 
results from the accumulation of noxious 
principles in the blood by their defective re- 
moval in the excretions. This condition is 
characterised by great sallowness of aspect, 
and duskiness of skin; the pulse is low and 
compressible; the surface of the body be- 
comes harsh, dry, and very subject to scaly 
and other cutaneous diseases, being deficient 
in its natural transpiration; the tongue is 
usually moist, flabby, marked with the teeth, 
and covered with a slimy coating; the appe- 
tite capricious, often voracious; the alvine 
evacuations inveterately foul, usually with 


* An excellent article on plethora will be 
found in the third volume of the Cyclopadia 
of Practical Medicine, by Dr. Barlow, 
p. 364, &c. 

+ In considering the pathology of the blood, 
it appears to me as requisite to recognise 
vital changes in its constitution not recognis- 
able by chemical analysis, as it does to re- 
cognise functional derangements of the solids 
not recognisable after death by the knife of 
the anatomist : hence we are not to deny the 
existence of many and important changes io 
the blood’s condition, merely because they 
are not detectable by chemical reagents, for 
leaving out of the question the imperfections 
of the science itself, I as firmly believe that 
its vital constitution may be materially 
affected, and yet no chemical changes have 
beea induced in its constitution, as I do that 
mere functional lesions occur in the various 
organs indetectable to the skill of the patho- 
logist, and which originate no lesion of 
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a disgusting and unnatural odour, clay- 
coloured, and exhibiting no trace of healthy 
secretion; the urine is high-coloured, depo- 
siting a dark sediment, and often very foetid; 
even the perspiration is offensive, and gives a 
dusky tinge to the linen which absorbs it. 

The local symptoms of cerebral congestion 
which come on in these cases are very differ- 
ent from active determination; they are those 
of congestion, with feeble and diminished 
circulation, The headach is dull and op- 
pressive, a sense of weight without much 
pain; the countenance is expressive of the 
oppression and duluess complained of, being 
bloated and livid, sometimes pallid; there is 
usually stupor, heaviness, noises in the ears, 
giddiness, aud sleepiness; his sleep is in 
general heavy, sound, and snoring, sometimes 
restless and disturbed by dreams ; the pulse 
in the carotids weak, full, and readily com- 
pressible, slow, in some cases accelerated ; 
there is lowness of spirits, and the patient is 
nervous and hypochoadriacal. All his symp- 
toms, but especially the giddiness, are in- 
creased by stooping, or by looking upwards 
or downwards from a height. 

The amaurotic symptoms occur in both 
eyes, although the disease in one takes the 
lead of the other in general; the symptoms 
are developed gradually; the patient first 
complains of a dark mist which obstructs 
vision, attended by musc# volitantes ; this, in 
some cases, proceeding to complete loss of 
vision. These symptoms may be illustrated 
by the following case, which, I believe, to 
have been of this nature. 


Complete Amaurosis of both Eyes ; suppression 
of the Catamenia, with continued dull, op- 
pressive Headach, 


Harriett Cooper, wtat. 20, was admitted un- 
der the care of Mr, Lawrence in May, 1841, 
for complete amaurosis of both eyes. She is 
moderately tall, rather stout, her complexion 
bloated and livid, and her previous health, 
according to her own account, good, with the 
exception of occasional and severe “ sick 
headachs.” She has spent her life in the 
country, and her occupations have been such 
as usually fall to the lot of an inmate ina 
farm-house. 

About six months previously she became 
affected with severe headach, which was al- 
most always present, but appeared and dis- 
appeared at irregular intervals. The head- 
ach was not constant in its seat, but she suf- 
fered chiefly in the back of her head and over 
her brows, the pain frequently disappearing 
towards night, whea she slept well; of late, 
however, many of her nights have been rest- 
less, and the pain severe. She describes the 
pain as dull, heavy, and oppressive, of having 
continued with uncertain intervals of relief 
for the last six months, and increased in se- 
verity rather than diminished up to the time 
of her admission. Her sight failed gradually 


structure whatever. 


in the right eye about two months since (from 
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the beginning of June, 1841), whilst the left 
eye became likewise affected shortly after, 
vision failing without aay particular amaurotic 
symptom, 

When questioned about the commence- 
ment of her headach, she dates the symptoms 
to exposure to cold. 

Her appearance is highly vacant and 
amaurotic ; the axes of both eyes correspond, 
the pupils of both are widely dilated, and pos- 
sess scarcely any power of dilatation or con- 
traction on the alternation of light and shade. 
The component textures of the globes appear 
healthy, but the conjunctive present a few 
large, dilated, livid trunks running in the 
conjunctiva oculi, coming especially from 
the inner canthus, and converging to the 


cornea, 

Her sight in either eye is lost entirely; she 
is quite unable to discriminate the difference 
in the quantity of light falling on her eyes, 
when the hand is placed immediately in front 
of them between her and the wiadow, and 
when removed—when questioned, indeed, 
she guessed the very reverse to fact. She 
states that occasionally she imagines that she 
does perceive light, and has sometimes the 
sensation of the appearance of sparks before 
her eyes. The headach is of the same cha- 
racter as she experienced previously to her 
admission, but is now occasionally so se- 
vere at night as to prevent sleep; and the 
sensation of giddiness is severe when she 
stands upright. All the other cerebral fauc- 
tions are performed normally; there is no 
lesion of sensation or volition ; no other sense 
is impaired, and the memory and intelligence 
remain, although the patient's comprehension 
is ratherdull. Her countenance is congested 
and livid, and the surface of the body gene- 
rally is dark and cold, from an evident want 
of vigour in the circulation; the pulse is soft 
and feeble, whilst the carotid artery pulsates 
proportionally with greater power than the 
radial. Her digestive functions were greatly 
deranged at the commencement of her illness ; 
at present the tongue is pale, moist, enlarged, 
and marked by the teeth ; the appetite good ; 
but the bowels irregular, and frequently con- 
stipated. The catamenia became deficient 
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pathology, which would have led me to the 
employment of a series of blisters in succes- 
sion behind the ears and to the back of the 
neck, the employment of mercury to induce 
a very slight constitutional action, stimulating 
pediluvia, with the employment of purgatives 
and tonics, waiting till any tendency to re- 
action arose in the system, and then a spar- 
ing venesection. Mr. Lawrence directed for 
her the aloes and myrrh pill, ten grains every 
night; mercury with chalk, two grains three 
times a-day ; six leeches to the ankles. 

The patient remained in the same condi- 
tion on the 10th of June; to repeat four 
leeches to ankles. 11th. On questioning her to- 
day she states that her general health is cer- 
tainly improved since she came into the hos- 
pital, although her vision remains the same ; 
the cephalalgia diminished; the objective 
and subjective symptoms of the eyes similar 
to the day on which the case was taken ; 
several conjunctival vessels pass to the cornea 
from the inner canthus. To continue medi- 
cines ; four leeches to the ankles. 

Six leeches were reapplied to the ankles 
on the 13th, On the 15th there was less 
headach ; the face still congested and of a 
leaden colour; conjunctive less vascular ; 
vision as imperfect as on entry; pupils di- 
lated and nearly motionless. To continue. 
June 19th. Four leeches. 22nd. Countenance 
flushed, but mach less dusky ; headach less ; 
vision not improved. 

At a period shortly after the last date the 
catamenia returned fully, but vision remained 
unchanged. In this condition she left the 
hospital early in July. 

Remarks,—The case which I have just de- 
tailed is anexample of a form of amaurosis by 
no means very uncommon in young females 
shortly after puberty, in whom this condition 
of circulation has begun and progressed from 
puberty. It differs greatly from chlorosis, in 
which anemia is a prominent feature, and 
by which it is readily diagnosed. The head- 
ach, in the foregoing case, although it re- 
sembled that from cerebral disease in its 
being nearly always present, yet in its other 


characters it exactly resembled what I have 
already described as peculiar to passive cere- 


gradually, and ceased altogether about five | bral hyperemia, and the constitutional symp- 


months since (from June). 


toms fully warranted such an opinion. The 


Diagnosis.—This case appeared to me to oe of treatment were very encouraging, 


be a severe form of passive by pera mialamau- | 
rosis, dependent on a general faulty condition 
of the system, which constitutional state ap- 
proximated most nearly to an advanced stage 
of relative plethora, to which, and not to any 
primary derangement of the uterus itself, I 
attributed the amenorrhora and the alimentary 
derangements. Mr. Lawrence took a difler- 
ent view of the case; he regarded it as an 
example of ay age from cerebral disease, 
and considered the restoration of the cata- 
menia as of great importance. Had this case 
been under my own care, I should have acted, 
i must confess, on my own opinion of its 


nd I have little doubt that something, at 
least, might have been gained as regards 
vision, if persevering local treatment had 


| been adopted. That the languor of the cir- 


culation, and especially that of the cerebral, 
was greatly diminished during the patient's 
continuance in the hospital, was obvious, 
since the headach greatly diminished in con- 
tinuance and in severity, and the bloated 
and livid appearance of the complexion 
disappeared, the conjunctive became less 
vascular, and the functions of the uterus 
fully and freely returned: hence, in my 
opinion, the prognosis, in regard to restora- 
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tion of would have been very 
favourable if active local measures had 
been instituted, although vision had not im- 
proved by the benefit wrought in the general 
symptoms, and in those of local congestion. 
And I may here remark, that a gentle consti- 
tutional action of mercury not only improves 
the secretions of the liver and alimentary 
canal, as well as the secretions generally, 
but exerts a very beneficial influence on lecal 
congestions, be they active or passive in their 
character, especially when such other local 
and general treatment be instituted as shal! 


to its local effects. 
I shall continue the subject of hy perwmial 
amaurosis in my next paper. 


MISCELLANEOUS CONTRIBUTIONS 
To 
PATHOLOGY AND THERAPEUTICS. 


Tue observations contained in the follow- 
ing pages on the important subject of the 
intercourse of the sexes, and on the salutary 
aod destructive exercise of the functions 
concerned therein, will be found, we bope, 
deserving of the consideration of all persons 
anxious to enjoy, and desirous of transmit- 
ting to their offspring the greatest gift whieh — 
the beneficence of Providence enables 
parent to bestow upoe a child, namely, 
sound health of body and of mind. No man, 
not even the peasant, or the porter, or the 
mechanic, can truly be accounted poor who 
is in possession of good health and a robust 
constitution. Although his deily labeur) 
may only serve to supply his daily wants, | 
and the toils of to-day must be renewed on 
the morrow—so long, however, as the func. 
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of nature, it would seem, destined to endure, 
The morbid state of mind, too frequently a 
state of complete insanity, which always 
accompanies, in a more or less aggravated 
degree, either temporary prostration or pre- 
mature destruction of the sexual powers, by 
different causes induced either in the male 
or female, is certainly deserving of the most 
attentive consideration, It is a subject, be 
it observed, not less interesting to the moral. 
ist than to the medical practitioner ; and it 


really has surprised us to see that nothing 


worthy of notice is to be found on a matter 
favour its operation, and remove any obstacle 


which appears to us so important, in the 
various writings of standard authors upon 
mental and nervous diseases. The tridiog 
little pamphlets of some quacks and em 
rics coutain more iaformation upon this 
pertment of pathology, than is at present to be 
found in the more respectable pablications, 
This circumstance has certainly appeared to 
us remarkable; and we confess we have been 


ata loss to account for it, kaowing how short 


atime we had been in practice, wheo our 


\experience had fully convinced us that 
IMPOTENCE AND STERILITY. 


By James Suyrn, M.D. 


sexual weaknesses aed imperfections, either 
hereditary or acquired, constituted the great 
majority—perhaps nine-tentbs of the causes 


nervousness, mental imbecility, and de- 


rangement. How then are we to accouot 
for a fact like this ’—a fact of such frequent 
occurrence, and so highly philosophic and 
instructive, a8 it undoubtedly is, having ob- 
tained so little attention? Can a general 
feeling of ill-exercised tenderness towards 
the depraved habits of most of the pitiable 
sufferers, have operated in preventing the 
matter from having been duly investigated, 
and candidly avowed and discussed? Or 
has it resulted from ignorance? The former, 
we are disposed to think, can scarcely have 
been the case: for with the medical practi- 
tioner less frequeatly, perhaps, than with 
any other professionalist, from the confidence 
so readily reposed in his calling, does deli- 
cacy or pradery supersede utility, 

The iutimate connection and constantly- 


tions of his body and the faculties of his | interchanging influence which unquestion- 
miod remain unimpaired and vigorous, he ably exist between the organs and functions 
has no reason to be dissatisfied, nor any just of reproductive life, and some of the best 
grounds for complaint. All that is neces- faculties of the understanding and qualities 


sary to afford happiness is his, and grateful 
for the same, let him carefully preserve 
that, the full value of which be may only — 


and passions of the heart, during the active 
years of youth and manhood, is a fact as 
true and manifest as any other in nature, 


come to know when tvo late, when, perhaps, Frequent end sufficient, indeed, are the 
his evil indulgences have irreparably injured proofs of it, that may be witnessed in the 
them, and when consciousness of error with maoner ia which the entire characters and 
unavailing regret must render life miserable dispositions of individuals of either sex may 
to its latest hour. _be observed to undergo changes—changes 

No bodily ailment, it is certain, imposes various and striking, and always, it need 


such dire discomfort upon the individual of | 
either sex, as the inability to exercise the 
reproductive fanctions, and to beget and 


scarcely be mentioned, for the worse; 
always becoming deteriorated, more or less 
uoprincipled aed uongenerous, as sexual 


give birth to offspring. It is truly painful, intemperance or disorder has enfeebled their 
indeed, to witness the degree of misery generative economy, and rendered them the 
which, in almost all instances, the subjects | subjects of sexual incapacity or unfruitful- 
of such defects are, by some unerring law | cess, more or less complete. This is a 
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carious and melancholy moral trath, and 
one, the illustrativa of which has, in too 
many instances, excited our surprise and 
commiseration. No being pursues, in all 
respects, perhaps, a more culpable and in- 
fatuated course than does the sexual sen- 
sualist; and although, as is generally the 
case, the conviction of his wickedoess may, 
for a time, s!umber beneath the moral insen- 
sibility which debauchery so surely induces, 
sooner or later he is awakened to a sense of 
his error, and compelled, however reluc- 
tantly, to undergo that punishment which 
is the natural and unerring result of his 
licentious and criminal indulgences; namely, 
moral degradation, mental and bodily in- 
firmity or madaoess: and like the stricken 
deer,* which the rest of the herd unfeelingly 
deserts, and leaves to its lora aod dismal 
fate, he finds himself a helpless sufferer, 
equally destitute, and alike lorn and sepa- 
rated from the society and sympathy of his 
Species. 

There is a generative organisation of the 
mind which corresponds to and co-operates 
with the generative organisation of the body. 
Both have the same periods of development 
and of decay. During the long term of 
years, too, from the epoch of puberty to that 
of old age, they maintain, as we have al- 
ready observed, an uointerrupted sympathy 
with each other, which is less apparent 
during health, bat which becomes very 
manifest uoder certain conditions of disease 
—unader that of generative incapacity in par- 
ticular, which we are now about to consi- 
der, All the feelings which lighten care, 
which dispel gloom, and which give cheer- 
fulness and animation to the disposition and 
character—all the lively social instincts and 
affections—al) the affections that delight 
and the passions that transport—those of 
kindness and friendship, admiration and 
love, derive their tone and strength, and 
some, indeed, their entire existence, from 
the secret and mysterious source of oar re- 
productive being. The passion of love, for 
one, which it is uanecessary to remark, can 
only exist between individuals of opposite 
sexes, is never, in any degree, developed, or, 
as may frequently be observed, becomes 
totally extinguished in such individuals, as 
are either by hereditary defect of constitu- 
lion, or by ao acquired state of debility, 
disqualified for the performance of sexual 
intercourse. What an important and in- 
structive fact this is, both morally and phy- 
siologically ! and how satisfactorily does it 


* We have lately had under our care two 
cases of impotence, accompanied by severe 
melancholy, aod more or derangement 
of mind; in both of which the individuals, 
without any knowledge of each other's suf- 
ferings, compared their conditions to that of 
the strickea deer io Shakespeare's beautiful 
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illastrate that connection we have already 
stated, which exists between our mental and 
bodily procreative powers. According to 
this fact, then, it would appear that the 
poetic passion of love, although it belongs, 
as will be allowed by all who have expe- 
rienced it, to the mind, and is purely and 
essentially a meatal phenomenon, cannot be 
regarded, philosophically, as anything other- 
wise than a sort of generative emotion—a 
generative emotion certainly of the highest 
order and refinement, experienced only by 
theThuman species, aod originating io an 
innocent and virtuous impulse of the soul— 
an impulse which is productive immediately 
of a variety of new thoughts and feelings in 
the mind of the individual; but having, it 
is true, for its prospective object the physi- 
cal intercourse of the sexes, the re uc- 
tion of life,—a new conception, and even- 
tually the evolution of a new creature. 

It may seem a little singular and perhaps 
paradoxical to state, what repeated obser- 
vation has induced us to believe, namely, 
that the emotions of love and anger, al- 
though apparently so very opposite in their 
nature, are, pevertheless, in some measure, 
closely allied, and more or less mutually 
dependent, The emotion of anger is, it is 
certain, in some way or other, interwoven in 
its origin with that of love. The same cir- 
cumstance, as we have frequently observed, 
which is destructive of the one is equally so 
of the other. In every instance of complete 
impotence, whether temporary or permanent, 
the result of constitutional or other causes, 
in which the susceptibility of the latter 
emotion has become extinct, that of the for- 
mer will be found equally dead or dormant, 
Is not this a remarkable fact, and one de- 
serving ef some attention from the mental 
pathologist? The impotent or sterile pa- 
tients will be peevish, fretful, and irritable ; 
but none of those circumstances which usu- 
ally excite anger and resentment ia persons 
of sound body aod mind have a similar 
effect upon them, On the contrary, so long 
as the malady is present, their coaduct in 
all things is marked by timidity and pusilla- 
nimity, of which, although the anhappy suf- 
ferers are themselves quite conscious, they, 
at the same time, are altogether unable to 
correct, 

The passion of anger is by some consi- 
dered as little less than a brief fit of insa- 
nity; but such an opinion is really aopbilo- 
sophic, and by a0 means correct. It is as 
natural, we believe, for a sound understand- 
ing to be roused to anger, and to manifest 
the emotion under circumstances calculated 
to excite it, as for the sea to be ruffled by 
the breeze, or raised into waves by the bois- 
terous tempest. Somewhat in corrobora- 
tion of thisjobservation, we will here mention 
a fact which the late Dr. Milligen, the trans- 
lator of Majendie’s Physiology, was in the 
yearly habit of relating to his class in Edia- 
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bargh :—The keeper of a private asylum in 
the neighbourhood of that city had acquired 
considerable celebrity for his success ia the 
cure of insanity, and the following was his 
mode of treatment. He was a strong man 
aod a dexterous pugilist, and with the 
usual attention to the bodily health of bis 
patients, he was in the daily habit of exer- 
cising their strength, and also of testing their 
courage occasionally in the art of boxing. 
In his combats, although he generally made 
it a point that his insane antagonists should 
suffer considerably, before terminating the 
conflicts he always took care, if possible, to 
let the victory appear on the side of his pa- 
tients; at all events, not to send them away 
under the impression that they had acquitted 
themselves badly. This man observed, that 
if he could rouse a feeling of retaliation in 
his patients, and engage them in earnest 
augry combat, he generally succeeded in 
effecting a cure. 

This is a singular fact, and speaks, we 
conceive, the spirit of no shallow philoso- 
phy. It is as necessary, perhaps, for the 
strength and sanity of most minds, that all 
the feelings and passions should be mode- 
rately exercised, as that the body itself; 
which every one will allow, should be exer- 
cised to preserve its health and activity. 
Further, the emotions of joy and langhter, 
aod their opposites, viz., those of sadness 
and weeping, although the observation may 
appear singular, would certainly seem to us 
to have a conjoint existence, and in some 
way or other to emanate from a common 
source, which is dependent upon, and more 
or less intimately connected with, the sys- 
tem and power of procreation. Observe 
the alternate, and in many instances, in- 
deed, the compound fits of laughter and 
weeping which often accompany the gene- 
rative disorder of hysteria. May nota hearty 
fit of laughter, too, be frequently observed 
to terminate in tears?) This we have occa- 
sionally experienced in our own person. 
But what does the following facts say? 

A military gentleman, of strong constitu- 
tion, of considerable talents and accomplish- 
ments, and of a socia!, animated disposition, 
who had indulged to excess in sexual intem- 
perance and excitement, began to experience, 
towards forty years of age, a considerable 
impairment of his procreative powers, which 
gredually increased, until in a short time he 
found himself completely impotent. At the 
age of fifty-two, twelve years from the com- 
mencement of his disorder, be placed him- 
self under our care,* and a more miserable 
creature, one in all respects more deserving 
of commiseration, we had never before 
beheld, No condition could have been 
more distressing than that of this patient. 

* This case, as it is one ia all respect» 
most interesting aud instructive, we shall 
relate more at length presently. 
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During the last four years his spirits had 
always been so depressed, and his mind so 
dejected, and at times so distracted and 
irritable, that on several occasions he feared 
he should have been urged to the commis- 
sion of sel{-destraction, On this account, 
together with that of his having manifested 
symptoms of insanity, his friends bad at dif- 
ferent times been necessitated to have him 
placed in a lunatic asylum, or under private 
superintendence. The point, however, to 
which we wish to direct attention at pre- 
sent is this: during these latter four years 
of this patient's sufferings, no circumstance, 
however ludicrous, or however tragically 
alfecting, was ever observed either to elicit 
from him a smile, or to awaken the emotion 
of compassion : nothing, in fact, could fora 
moment remove or mitigate a sense of 
despairing sadness and destitution which 
weighed continually upon his heart, as he 
described it, “like lead.” When he bad 
been under medical treatment, living in the 
house of the writer about six weeks, and 
his health had been in a great measure re- 
stored, and the generative power, which had 
lain so long dormant, had considerably re- 
vived, he accompanied us to one of the 
theatres, and during an affecting seene in 
the performance, we were not a little asto- 
nished to observe him shedding tears pretty 
abundantly. We drew his attention to the 
circumstance the next morning, when he re- 
marked that he was sensible of a great 
change having taken place in the state of his 
mind, for that a few evenings before he had 
surprised himself and several members of 
his club, by having laughed on two or three 
occasions at some occurrences at the whist- 
table. 

A law-student, affable, of mach cheerfal- 
ness and animation, and rather remarkable 
for his powers of conversation, gave way for 
a time to much sexual intemperance, which 
brought on an attack of impotence, of be- 
tween six weeks and two months’ duration, 
accompanied by great depression of spirits, 
geveral emaciation and debility, and the 
other usual symptoms, together with com- 
plete absence of the susceptibility and 
power of langhter, He stated, that to be 
preseat during a scene of merriment, instead 
of its affording him pleasure had the con- 
trary effect, as he found it impossible, and 
indeed painful, to attempt to reciprocate the 
emotion, When his general health and 
spirits had begun to improve, he was spend- 
ing the evening with a few young friends, 
and a circumstance having occurred which 
gave occasion to much laughter, he unex- 
pectedly found that as formerly he could 
join in it with pleasure. From this time he 
was sensible, as he himself observed, that 
his constitution had recovered ; and the fol- 
lowing morning when he awoke, after a 
sound night’s sleep, he discovered with 


some little joy that his generative power 
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had ve organ was her general health, her vocal powers had so 
in full sexual development. We could declined, that she found herself altogether 
addace many more facts similar and equally unable to sing in the manner she was pre- 
ilastrative of the connexion which obvi- viously accustomed to do, and was conse- 
ously exists between the bodily aod mental quently disqualified for wkiog part ia 
tive powers, but these will perhaps| musical performances. This lady was 
considered sufficient. When we come,as advised to separate for a time from her hus- 
we will immediately do, to describe some of band, which she did, and recovered to some 
the symptoms of the sexual diseases under extent her former voice ; but some of the 
consideration, we shall notice the peculiar higher masical notes she has never since 
alteration which the expression of some of been able to compass, and has, therefore, 
the features of impotent patients undergoes, been compelled to relingaish her profes- 
and also more or less the entire form of the sien, 
body—* Valtus in corpore patuit.” We! The barbarous custom which still prevails 
shall conclude these general observations ia Italy, and some eastern countries, of cas- 
here with a few remarks upon the relation trating boys for the purpose, as it is thought, 
that exists between the vocal and genera- of improving their voices aud masical abi- 
tive organs, and the manner in which the lities, is founded io nothing better than 
functions of the latter influence those of the | ignorance and error, and could only have 
former, both physiologically and pathologi- | originated in the darker times of physiology. 
cally. | From what we have jast stated regarding 
In every animal formed with a vocal ap-| the change of structure which the larynx 
paratus, when the period arrives that the undergoes at puberty, in sympathy with the 
reproductive organs have attained that state sexual organs, it will easily be understood 
of development which fits them for the per. what subsequent influence the removal of 
formance of sexual intercourse, the voice at the testicles in early life must have upon 
the same time quickly assumes new charac- the voice. The effect is simply this,—euch 
ters; it becomes stronger, more sonorous,| youths as are born with good voices, which, 
and grave ; and all males, not even man ex-| by exercise and instruction up to the period 
cepted, show a much greater disposition to at which puberty usually makes its appear- 
exercise it. This remarkable change in the ance, they may have improved, these, cas- 
characters of the voice, which, let us re-| tration during infancy, or previous to such 
mark, is the surest sign of the presence of epoch, is found to preserve, or rather renders 
puberty, results principally from rapid in- permanent. 
crease in the size of the larynx, more parti-| Causes and Sympt P and ste- 
cularly of the aperture, at its superior part, rility, with regard to both sexes, have been 
called the glottis. According to the state-| differently arranged by different writers ; bat 
ments of the best physiologists, this opening, the most simple, comprehensive, and in all 
in less than a year, at the epoch of male | respects most practical divisions, according 
puberty, doubles its capacity, increasing in| to our experience, are the following, founded 
the proportion of five to ten. In the human upon the general nature of the causes, viz., 
female, puberty is not accompanied by any | mental and corporeal ; the latter subdivided 
sach remarkable change in the characters of | into constilutional and local ; and under these 
the voice and the structure of the larynx, | three heads we shall now consider the sub- 
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From five to seven is the proportion in which 

the female glottis generally enlarges at this 

period ; nevertheless, the voice of the woman 
or maiden, at twenty or twenty-five, is evi- 

dently as different ia its characters from 

that of the girl of thirteen, as the voice of 
the man is from that of the boy previous to 
puberty. Throughout the whole term of 
womanhood, too, the female voice, like her 
disposition, has appeared to us more vari- 
able, and in more sympathetic and delicate 
relation with the generative system. The 

following fact, bearing somewhat upon 

this point, lately came under our obser- 
vation 


A young girl, of promising masical 
talents, much admired as a singer, and who 
had been io the habit for two or three years 
of earning a considerable income by per- 
forming at public and private concerts, was 
addressed by a lover, and entered into the 


state of matrimony. In a short time after- 
wards, without any manifest impairment of i 


ject in reference, first, to the male, and, 
secondly, to the female. 

Mental Causes.—Mental impulses or emo- 
tions frequently occasion temporary, or more 
or less prolonged impotence, even in indi- 
viduals of sound constitution and perfect 
reproductive organisation, Any feeling or 
passion, in fact, which may be sufficiently 
intense as to absorb the attention of the 
mind to the exclusion of the sexual emotion 
which accompanies and immediately pre- 
cedes the act of propagation, will interrapt 
for a longer or shorter period the functions 
of the genital organs, and therefore operate 
as a cause of impotence. As soon, however, 
as such influences cease, and the mind he- 
comes disembarrassed, the system reacts, 
and the generative organs recover the capa- 
city and assume the condition fitted for the 
performance of sexual intercourse. This 
species of impotence seldom, we believe, 
lasts longer than twenty-four or forty-eight 


hours, unless it depends, as not infrequently 
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is the case, upon some permanent affection 
of the mind; and the moral or mental im- 
pulses or emotions which most frequently 
it, are, too anxious, over-violent, 
or over-excited desire, affections of the ima- 
gination; insanity, both maniacaland melan- 
cholic, and the various depressing passions. 

The constant association of sexual dis- 
order and more or less of generative incapa- 
city, with mental derangement, whether as 
cause or effect, is a remarkable fact, and 
one which appears to us not to be very 
generally koown. Yet, according to our 
observation, every insane individual, whe- 
ther male or female, is at the same time also 


the subject of some sort of procreative dis- | 
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his quiver in vain. No genial spring is here, 


no blooming summer, or fruitful aatu 

bat all is winter—a dreary, desolate, « 

barren winter, in which the springs of life 
are frozen up and the animal propeasities 
destroyed, men are so constituted 
|that they may be said never to possess a 
venereal stimulus, and some of the other 
sex are equally frigid. I knew a person 
who remained wawarmed by the fame from 
the hymeneal altar for seven years, and who 
was incapable of performing the duties 
which devolved upon him.”* The external 
characters of this condition of constitution 
are chiefly the following:—The body is 
generally delicate, rounded, and rather femi- 


ability or defect, either impotence or steri-| nine in its form; the muscles and cellular 
lity, or both; aad the removal of the one | structure are soft, weak, and lax, and the 
affection (most frequently, we apprehend, | gait in conseqaueace wants the frmness and 
the mental) would often seem to prove im- | clasticity which are the accompaniments of 


mediately curative of the other. We have 
seen several instances of insanity accompa- 
nied by impotence and barrenness in both 
sexes, in which such certainly appeared to 
have been the case, in which, by the adop- 
tion of a similar mode of treatment in each 
case, the return of reason and the resuscita- 
tion of the sexual powers were so strictly 
concomitant, that it was impossible pot to 
infer but that either the one disease was the 
cause of the other, or that both affections 
depended upon some common lesion, 

Fear of incapacity, timidity, excessive 
modesty, disgust, disappointment, hatred, 
jealousy, surprise, terror, anxiety, belief in 
the power of sorcery and witehcraft, will 
occasionally operate so intensely upon the 
feelings and the imagination, as to be the 
cause of impotence of longer or shorter 
duration. We have within the last few 


strength and vigour. The hair is soft and 
fine, and deficient om the face and pubes; 
the voice is weak, sharp, and sbrill; the 
eyes are dull, watery, of a light colour, and 
devoid of fire and animation; the manners 
are capricious and boyish; the circulation 
is weak and languid, and the secretions 
seanty and imperfect ; the testicles are small 
and soft, and sometimes retracted towards 
the abdominal ring, showing a disposition 
to returo to their primitive foetal position in 
the abdomen, and the scrotem pendalous, 
Such are the signs which, for the most part, 
indicate innate weakness or incapacity of the 
procreative powers, and for which little can 
be done by way of treatment, 

Constitutional exhaustion and general en- 
nervation and debility resulting from pre- 
mature, intemperate, and unnatural cenereal 
excitement, are without doubt by far the 


months prescribed with success for an impo- 
tent patient, who was fully impressed with 


most frequent causes of impotence and bar- 
renness in both sexes. This latter pernicious 


the belief that his infirmity was the resalt of | viee, which can only have been conceived 
some spell or enchantment. 

Constitutional Causes. —In nine cases, | * See Tue Lancer, vol, iv., No. 14, from 
generally, out of ten of impotence and bar-| which we shall here extract some further 
renness for which the practitioner is called observations on this subject by this vene- 
upon to prescribe the causes ofthe ailments, rable surgeon :—“* Gentlemen, it is likely 
are, without doubt, constitutional, and the you may hereafter be consulted on these 
conditions themselves not congenital and | subjects; but these are some of the arcana 
hereditary, but acquired. Some little expe- of the profession into which you will not 
rience has fully convinced us that such is readily be admitted. No, it is not until you 
unquestionably the fact. Instances cer- have contended long with popular preju- 
tainly do occasionally oceur of innate and | dices that you will be made acquainted with 
hereditary generative incapacity in both such important seerets. When forty years 
sexes, and the constitational condition with of practice, or perhaps more, shall have 
which it is associated has been beautifully rolled over you—when you shell have the 
and figuratively described by Sir Astley snow upon the tops of the mountains, then 
Cooper, “ There are,” observes this eminent it is, and not till then, that you will be 
surgeon, “ several causes which produce a made acquainted with such weighty matters, 
destruction of the virile power. These may When consulted on this point before mar- 
sometimes be traced to a peculiar sluggish- riage, you should ask if they have any 
ness of constitution, to a general torpor of development of sexual power in the morn- 
the procreative system, on which the usual ing, and if they have, depend on it they will 
attractive animal affinities exert no influence. not be deficient in energy in the after-part 
To such persons a Venus might display her | of the day. Bat, if otherwise, advise them 
charms, aod on such her son might exhaust | by no means to marry,” 
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originally by the imagination of some fiend, 
aad which it is lamentable to know is so 
mach practised in the present day by the 
youth of both sexes, produces more exam- 
piles of the diseases in question than all 
other causes combined. By this evil habit 
it so occurs, that the generative organs 
and the entire nervous system are excited 
to a degree much beyond what takes place 
during actual copulation, and the patural | 
and certain consequences of such excite- 


ceived in little more than a week after the 
injury, and continued for the time above 
stated. Pargation, followed by a slight al- 
terative course of blue pill, effected a com- 
plete and speedy cure in this case, after 
change of air and occupation from the town 
to the country, withother hygienic measures 
had been tried in vain, It was truly im- 
pressive and pleasicg to observe how, imme- 
diately after the gums had become tender, 
this patient began to recover flesh, and to 


ment are, prostration or prematare and total/experience a return of the procreative 
destruction of the sexual energies, The power,—the latter within eight and-forty 
spermatic fluid, which every one knows it, hours, The cerebellum, be it observed, is 
is the office of the testicles to secrete, every | generally allowed, under circumstances of 
one should at the same time be aware is not, | health, to exercise considerable influence 
as is too commonly supposed, an excremen-| over the functions of the genital organs; 
titious fluid, and intended, like the urine, to | and the impotence in this instance as well 
be eliminated from the body ; but, on the | as the concomitant constitutional disorder, 
contrary (except daring an occasional act of was, n0 doubt, the result of some chronic 
generation) to be received into the circula- | inflammatory affection of this portion of the 
tion, and thence distributed to every part of brain that supervened on the coucussion 


the system. Itis the presence of the semen | 
io the circulating fluids of the male, and the 
accamulated influence of unexhausted ova- 
ria ia the system of the female, which gives 
to the countenances of the continent and 
chaste the peculiar expression of energy and 
vigorous health which generally characterise | 
them, and which, though the features them- 
selves shovld not be fashioned to the lines 
of beauty, never fails, notwithstanding, to 
impress the beholder with a sense of admi- 
ration, and some feeling of respect. 
Impotence and sterility are sometimes the 
effect of disease situate in parts at a distance 
from the generative system. Affections of 
the braio, particularly of its posterior divi- 
sion called the cerebellum, of the liver, sto- 
mach, and other digestive organs, and also 
of the circulation, occasionally produce them. 
We have seen complete impotence (absence of 
erection) of three months’ duration accom- 


from the fall which the action of the mercary 
so promptly and fortunately subdued. Mr, 
Abernethy elevated the practice of surgery, 
and freed it from mach empiricism, by 
having directed the attention of the profes- 
sion to the constitutional origin and treat- 
ment of ulcers, and various kinds of local 
diseases. Few maladies, we are desirous 
here of observing, though necessarily local 
in their principal symptoms, are, as we have 
previously observed, more depeodent with 
respect to their causes upon general disor- 
der of the system than those now ander con- 
sideration; and, although some medicines 
are to be found which, through their infla- 
ence on the urinary apparatus and secretion, 
have, in consequence, some degree of stima- 
lant and aphrodisiac action on the conjoint 
genital organs, and thereby sometimes givea 
temporary vigour to the function of erection, 
the treatment certainly which aims at perma- 


panied by general emaciation andimpairment nent benefit for the impotent,and which,in a 
of health, excessive irritability of both mind | great number of instances, too, affords it, 
aad body, and considerable shrioking of the | must be constitutional in its operation, that 
penis and testicles occur in a strong young | is, producing more or less change in the 
man of 25, from injary of the back part of ; entire economy; more especially the glan- 
the head. This gentleman being engaged dular, in the condition of the secretions 
in a quarrel, received a blow on the face | generally, and io thatof the testicles in par- 
which stunned him, and, having fallen | ticular. Some of the most obvioas and posi- 
backwards, first strack the ground with the tive characteristics of impotence in the male 
tuberosity of the occipital bone, and sus-| (we mean those which iovolve an ineflicient 
tained in consequence a concussion of the | and irregular performance of the functions 
brain, manifested by insensiblity and total of erection and of seminal emission) are, we 
unconsciousness, of eight orteahours. The are confident, often but secondary lesions, 
blow was received between ten and eleven | resulting directly from an alteration in the 


o'clock, P.m., and he remained in a state of 
Unconsciousness and more or less insensibi- 
lity, until seventhe next morning. Beinga 


diligent student of mediciae, he continued 
his professional pursuits by attending lec- 
tures and hospital the following day, and 
withow’. interruption for six weeks, during 
which (ime he took no further notice of the 
occurrence. The general emaciation and 
failure of the sexu! function were first per- 


physiological and chemical characters of 
the seminal fluid, Why may not irritability 
and irregular action of the vesicule semi- 
nales (the reservoirs of the semen), like si- 
milar affections of the receptacle of the 
urine, to which they are attached, and of the 
rectum, on which they rest, not occasionally 
or frequently depend upon an unhealthy 
and irritative quality in the Quid they con- 
tain? In bow many cases of irritability of 
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the bladder and disorder of its expulsive | second foetus in the act of descending, and 
function, and also of irritability of the intes- | requiriog immediate attention, when I 
tiaal canal and disorder of its peristaltic found projecting from the os externum a 
action, although such lesions are, without very large membravous bag, which no effort 
doubt, sometimes purely wervous, and re- of my fingers could rupture; and in the 
quire to be treated accordingly, do the space of a few minutes it came away, adber- 
causes not consist ina morbid condition of ing to the conjoined placenta, the whole 


the urine, and of the alvine secretions and forming one mass. 


discharges? And the remedial measures 
which will prove 1 st usefol and curative, 
will be whatever he one instance corrects 
the error of the ‘I secretion, and in the 
otherthat of thes e.ion of the liver, of the 

reas, and of the .=testiaal mucous mem- 


43, Sackville-stre.t. 


DIAGNOSIS OF TWINS DURING | 


PARTURITION, 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 
Sia:—At eight o'clock, a.m., August 6G, 
1841, I was called to Mrs. W., being her 
third pregnancy. Findiog she had frequent 
and forcible pains, I immediately suggested 


an examioation, and found the os uteri tole-— 


rably well expanded, although the foetus 
had not commenced its descent. The pre- 
seatation was in every respect a natural 
ove, but from the first momeut I plainly felt 
the bagging of two distinct sets of mem- 
branes. My experience as an accoucheur 
has been extensive, and of twenty-three 
years’ duration, 
have attended about forty twin cases, yet 
in no previous instance have I been enabled 


to prejudge the delivery of twins from the) 


commencement of parturition, But now I 
had a conviction that there would be more 
than one child, and advised the nurse to be 
prepared accordingly. 
ceeded satisfactorily, and the head of the 
foetus descended into the cavity of the 
— After some time I discharged the 
iquor amoii from the set of membranes 
which there was vo difficulty in determining 
belonged to the presenting foetus, and I en- 
deavoured to push back the other bag, 
which was protrading between the head and 
the symphysis of the pubes, and soon suc- 
ceeded in doing so. 

At eleven o'clock the first child was born, 
full of vigour, and of great size, its weight 
amounting to ten pounds one ounce and a 
half. The umbilical cord was unusually 
short; I had much difficulty in passing the 
necessary ligatures around it; the space be- 
tween the umbilicus of the infant and the os 
externum of the mother scarcely admitting 
my fingers. J afterwards found that the 
whole length of this cord was only four) 
inches. Having detached the child and) 
passed it to the narse,I laid my hand on the | 
abdominal parietes of the mother, and felt a 


No, 939, \ 


| scrofulous diathesis, 
| the living child have gone on without the 


| 
The pre- slightest mischance, 


Thus terminated the 
| labour as regarded the mother. 
| On opening the membranous bag, which 
had more the appearance of a dried bladder 
than anything I can compare it with, and 
which I was obliged to cut with scissors, aa 
| escape of fortid gas took place: there was 
no fluid, but it contained a blighted foetus, 
| perfectly developed, of the same sex (both 
| were females), and of small size in compa- 
rison, weighing rather less than two pounds, 
It was ina state of putrid decomposition, 
No part of its surface would bear even the 
slightest pressure of my fingers. The brain 
was of a fluid consistence, and the cranial 
bones of a softened texture, floating withia 
the sealp. The navel cord was quite black, 
and only an inch and a half in length: thus 
| the foetus and the placenta were io close 
adaptation, I have said thatthe two placenta 
were conjoined, and it was really curious to 
| see the istersections of each permeating the 
| entire mass, one part perfectly healthful the 
other quite putrid. In the decomposed part 
were many calcareous deposits interposed 


in the placental vessels, affording a strong 


| argument that however the placenta in 


| plural cases may be adherent or conjoined, 


off each has a separate and unconnected circu- 


lation, 

The mother is a small woman, has always 
enjoyed good health ; she has very red hair, 
and a fair complexion: probably she is of a 
Both the mother and 


In relating this case, Lam quite aware that 
there is nothing in it but what has been seen 
by others. Deoman mentions twin cases in 
which there has been a great disparity in 
size, and that the weakest has in conse- 
quence suffered in utero long before the pe- 
riod of expulsion, Smellie speaks of a case 
in which he found two distinct membranous 
bags in the commencement of labour, and 
that it terminated in the delivery of twins, 
although he drew no coaclusion from the cir- 
cumstance until the first child was born, and 
mentions it as rarely occurring, 

In the course of a long and rather exten- 
sive practice in midwifery, I have not met 
with a similar instance, and am therefore in- 
duced to give this case publicity,if you, Sir, 
consider jt worthy a place in your invalu- 
able Journal. I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, 

Sitas StepMan, 


60, Guildford-street, Russell-square, 
Aug. 16, 1841, 
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TUNICA VAGINALIS OCULI, 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 

Str :—In your Journal of the 14th inst., I 
observe a notice of a paper by J. M. Ferrall, 
Esq., “ On the Anatomy and Physiology of 
certain Structures in the Orbit not previously 
described ;” your notice seems to extend 
ouly to a certain fibrous capsule termed 
tunica vaginalis oculi. 

In the “ British and Foreign Medical Re- 
view” for July, 1841, al p. 258, is the ab- 
stract of a memoir by M. Bonnet, surgeon 
to the Hétel Dieu at Lyons, entitled, “ Re- 
searches on the Anatomy of the Aponeuroses 
and Muscles of the Eye in relation with the 
Care of Strabismus.” The following para- 
graph appears to me to be a description of 
the same structures noticed by Mr. Ferrall : 
“The eye is not in contact with the fatty 
matter of the orbit, as anatomists have stated; 
it is separated from it by a fibrous capsule 
in which it moves with facility. This cap- 
sule, concave and open withia, is inserted 
on the anterior extremity of the optic nerve, 
around the two posterior thirds of the eye, 
without being in contact with them, and 
terminates on the eyelids on which it is pro- 
longed ; the straight and oblique muscles 
traverse it to reach the eye, and contract 
with it intimate adhesions. They have thus 
two insertions; the one into the sclerotic; 
the other, to the fibrous capsule, and they 
cannot move one without transmitting to the 
other all the movements they execate, This 
has not hitherto been noticed by anatomists, 
and we shall trace their operation on the 

movements of the eye aod eyelids.”— Bon- 
net. May I be allowed to refer to a passage 
on “the Anatomy of the Human Eye,” which 
I published in the year 1834, since it appears 
to me that this small piece of anatomy has 
been fully anticipated in that work. 

At page 247, while treating of the fat of 
the orbit, I observe, “In tracing the muscles 
of the eye from their origins up to their in- 
sertions in the globe, we find them invested 
with dense membranous sheaths, much more 
strongly marked, however, upon their tea- 
dinous expansions, and which, in fact, are 
here convected with each other to forma 
cellular investment for the anterior part of 
the eye as far as the margin of the cornea, 
and interposed between the sclerotic and 
conjunctival membranes. 

From the cartilaginous pulley of the supe- 
rior oblique muscle to the point of insertion 
of that muscle, we find this dense cellular 
membrane forming a complete canal, lined 
at its most anterior part with a mucous or 
muco-synovial* membrane, affording a spe- 


* These membranes are at present recog- 


nised as serous, but at the time the work, of 


which the above is a quotation, was pub- 


lished, the term mucous was applied some- 


CELLULO-FIBROUS MEMBRANE OF THE ORBIT. 


cimen of a true bursa mucosa, * * * * 

The sheath which invests this tendon and 

those that are found on the inferior oblique 

and the ocular aspect of the straight muscles 

coalesce into one membrane, and forma cellu- 

lar capsule loosely adherent to the sclerotic coat 

as far back as the entry of the optic nerve, 

Some mention was made of this investment 

at page 166; and it will be easily recognised 

by those who are inthe habit of dissecting 

the human eye for preservation io spirits of 
wine, since, without a removal of this cap- 
sule, the preparation always exhibits a rag- 

ged and un-neat appearance. 

“ The use of this cellular capsule is to 
diminish the friction of the muscles playing 
over the globe of the eye, and to facilitate 
the motion of the organ, in a manner some- 
what similar to the action of the interarticu- 

lar cartilages of certaia joints.” 

The only difference between this descrip- 
tion in 1834, and the novelties claimed by 
M. Bonnet and Mr. Ferrall, is, that I have 
described the capsule as cellular and they as 
fibrous; while, upon a careful review of the 
question, I still maintain that this tanica 
vaginalis (a term I have no objection to) is 
composed of condensed cellular membrane, 
and by no means a true fibrous tissue in the 
ordinary sense of the word. It is a little 
too much the fashion of the present day to 
forget the labours of those who have gone 
before, and that custom lends force to the 
old adage, “ Omnis noveltas nil nisi oblivio,” 
Your obedient servant, 


6, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, 
Aogust 18, 1841. 


*,* To Mr. Dalrymple is undoubtedly 
dae the honour of having first described this 
membrane in a monograph work that de- 
serves the highest commendation, “ The Ana- 
tomy of the Human Eye ;” although we are 
quite ready to admit that both M. Bonnet 
and Mr. Ferrall might have been unaware 
of his labours. As to the question of the 
cellular or fibrous structure of the fascia, 
these two tissues merge so insensibly the one 
into the other, that it is impossible to draw 
a line between their limits ; and modern ge- 
neral anatomists feeling this difliculty, are ia 
the habit of recognising an intermediate 
state of the same tissue under the name of 
cellulo-fibrous, Were we to give an opinion 
as to whether the tissue approached in its 
characters more nearly to the Gbrous or to the 
cellular class, we should incline with Mr, 


what loosely,—Ep, L, 


Dalrymple to the latter, 


am| 
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a “Central Council,” which was not recog- 
jue THE LANCET. nised by the fundamental laws of the Asso- 
od ciation; yet the “ Central Council” under- 
took to speak in the name of the Association, 
oat Lond 
en, Saturday, August 28,1841. and did all that it could to 
ent tae defeat, the resolutions, passed after much dis- 
= tes Vork mesting of the Provine _—— cussion, and many mutual concessions, by 
sat ciation hes as | the delegates of the Conference. In the re- 
“A complete failure ;” and the impartial editor | port of the Council there is not only no notice 
of a certain Dublin journal, who was present, | taken of the deliberate opinions of the Confer- 
to * the but thinly euce which were published and placed in the 
ying tended, the company having been two-thirds | hands of members of Parliame ot, but it is in- 
” 
tose than it was last year at sinuated that the provincial delegates never 
Lame Now, every one knows that the dinner is the gave, them their assent, but withdrew before 
centre of gravity of travelling associations, they were agreed to, although the “ Central 
a -_ that it mon important in every respect 45 | Council” must have been perfectly well aware 
have in Beaumancnats’ defiaition | Dr, Forwes, Mr.Ceexy, Dr. Cowan, and 
ey as of the English language (/e fond de a langue) ; | Mir, Wicknam, adopted the “opinions,” and 
f if, therefore, the dinner was a failure, what supported them at the interviews of the Col- 
anica 
to) is was the first general meeting ? What was the leges. The “ Central Council” may naturally 
wane, reform report? What was the breakfast? | enough feel ashamed of itself, and of its con- 
“vittle What were the pocscedings in the matter of | duct to the respectable men who acted as its 
lay to the Benevolent Fund? What was “the en- delegates ; but in an historical report it should 
“> livening conrersazione” (Berrows), with the | jaye paid some regard to accuracy 
o the ” 
vio.” coffee, tea, and other refreshments?” What} The usurpation and abuses of power ex- 
was the retrospective address? The conclu- hibited by the knot of gentlemen, self-desig- 
PLE. sion appears to be inevitable; but we shall nated the “ Central Council,” could never 
be glad if the perusal of the latter production have occurred if the constitution of the Asso- 
prove that, with reference to it, there is some | -iation had not been, as was significantly in- 
btedly flaw in the logic. timated by Dr. Laycock, radically defective. 
ed a We have had occasion to refer more thanonce| “ He thought the Council was much too 
at de- i. : 4 | large and unwieldly, comprising, in fact, one- 
ve Ana- fourth of the members. Yet of this great 
‘the Central Council ;” but it appears from |pumber of councillors (amounting to 327), 
ona a statement of Dr. Wenster, that “ there is | there were, he believed, only fire present at the 
=e “by the fundamental laws.” Dr, Wenstee | for the representative principle of government, 
10 is reported to have inquired “ if all : but he must state that he saw nothing more 
fascia, bro than the shadow of that principle in the consti- 
ina ught before the Central Council were | tution of the Association, He only wondered 
. “ “ submitted to the General Council, as it ap-| that * the Corporations’ did not add insult to 
to draw “ ; F the contemptuous disregard of the manifesto 
lern ge- Gave an which the Central Council had transmitted to 
s rium in imperio not known to the constita-|them. They might justly have rejoined, 
y,are io * tion of the society ?” The secretary, accord- |‘ Gentlemen, you wish to thrust the repre- 
‘mediate : . p sentative principle upon us; let us see how 
nek “ ing to the Dublin report written on the spot, it works with yourselves. Experimentum 
' “replied, in an angry und excited manner, | fiat in corpore vili.. But not only was the 
opinion that the C efficiency of the Association compromised 
d in its Comell tat acted om but he (Dr. Laycock) also believed its safety 
during the year, pursuant to a special reso- | was endangered. The unwicldly Council of 
wi fe oak which the secretary prophes: e 
a 4 the question. The South-| 4 sociation would become, would, after all, 
ampton resolution could never Lave created | be nothing better than a rotten poplar,’ ” 
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If it were intended to have a nominal re-| perience has proved that this will never be’ 
presentative body, under the shadow of which | done, and that it could not be attempted 
the acts of irresponsible officers could be | without causing much ill blood. Experience 
sheltered ; if it were intended to give the no-| has proved, too, that three hundred council- 
mination of the Council to the ministerial | lors (who never meet) cannot act together as 


officers, and to concentrate all the power in| a deliberative or executive body. 


What has 


their hands, the present mode of election de- | been the consequence of the present arrange- 
serves credit for its ingenuity; but, on the | ments in the Provincial Association? Sim- 


other hand, if it were intended to make the 


members of Council the representatives of the | straw. 


opinions and of the interests of the members, 
a more absurd system of election could never 
have been devised. The Councils of all 
scientific societies are elected by ballot ; and 
lists are generally circulated among the mem- 
bers, to which they add, and from which they 
erage, any names they think proper. 
The Worcester mode of election is very 
different. Thus, at the last meeting it was 
moved, “ that the thanks of the meeting be 
* given to the Council for the past year, and 
“ that they be requested to continue their ser- 
“ vices, with the following additional mem- 
“ bers, and that they be empowered to add to 
“ their number :—Daniel J. Bamfylde, M.D., 
“ Bath; Mr. Soden, Bath; Mr. Peach, 
“ Bath; Mr. Fawsitt, Oldham, near Man- 
* chester; Mr. H. H. Broughton, Dobcross, 
“ near Saldleworth; Mr. J. Williams, Be- 
“ verley; Dr. G. H. Fielding, Hull; Mr. 
“William Lunn, Hull; Mr. H. Cooper, 
“ Hull; Dr. Stocker, Ludlow; Dr. Travis, 
“ Malton; Dr. Charlton, Newcastle ; and 
“ Mr. Norman, Bath.” 
The 327 were proposed en mass; so were 
the additional members; and the Council 
was empowered to add to its numbers. 
Now we shall admit that the members of the 
Council are highly respectable gentlemen, 
bat that is not the question. Have they a 
better title to a place on the Council than the 
members who are excluded? Is that the opi- 
nion of all the members of the Association? 
Unquestionably not. But the members have 
no opportunity of expressing their opinions ; 
for it is evident that no member will rise at a 
public meeting, and invidiously propose to 


ply this, that the Council is a mere bundle of 
The Council is never convoked, nor 
fairly consulted ; yet everything is done in its 
name by the Secretaries, and half a dozen of 
their friends, who are really the Council, 
and within the last year have candidly 
avowed their usurpation, by assuming the 
name of “ Central Council.” 

While the present irrational system of 
nomination rather than election prevails ; 
while the three hundred and twenty-seven, 
&c. councillors, whom a secretary's breath 
has made, are treated as men of straw (the 
stubble to burn the shapeless bricks of the 
“ Central” Council), the profession can treat 
the results of their deliberations with no 
respect, particularly when they are unwise, 
ill-considered, and evidently opposed to the 
first principles of medical reform. 

The members of the Association will feel 
grateful to Dr. Laycock for calling attention 
toan evident imperfection in its constitution, 
which has opened the way to flagrant abuses. 
Dr. Hastixes felt that the question would 
not bear the light of discussion, and was 
driven to indulge in personalities, not altoge- 
ther becoming his high official character, nor 
quite what might have been expected from 
the “ grey hairs and bald head” to which he 
had so reverently alluded in the morning. 

“ Dr. Hastixes asked if Dr. Laycock had 
intended to say that the Association was not 
represented by the Council? Wheno he re- 
ceived a reply to that question he would very 
quickly dispose of the matter. 


“ Dr. Laycock said that he was not prepared 
to say whether or not the Council represented 
the feelings of the profession, as he did not 
know what the opinions of the gentlemen 
named upon it might be ; bat this he would 
say, that he did not understand by what pro- 
cess the few gentlemen now present (there 


strike out the names of candidates proposed | yore about fifty in the room) had made them- 


by the Council, or already on the list, Ex- 


selves acquainted with the sentiments of the 
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eleven hundred or twelve hundred absent} sion, this of legally establishing an uniform 


members. 


qualification, as the only ground and claim for 


“ Dr. Hastines said that the Council was | 4 licence to practise, is the fundamental requi- 


strictly representative, having been elected 
by the profession at large, in the several 


site, for, without it, po reform can, by any 
possibility, be real and effective. Were this 


localities in which the meetings of the Asso-| obtained, other subsidiary measures would 


ciation had been held. Dr. Laycock, in 


still be needed ; but for these the profession 


reply to the question which he had put to him, | could wait until time, and a fuller considera- 


had evaded saying that the Council was not 
representative, although he had insinuated as 

much, It was not his fault that Dr. Laycock 
had not been put upon the Local Council in 

York ; but he would tell the meeting that he 
would defy that young man, with all the inge- 

nuity which he supposed he possessed, to show 
that the Council was not representative, in 
the best sense of the expression, although 

Dr. Laycock might have been disappointed in 
not having been elected.” 

Some amusement may perhaps be ex- 
tracted from the Report of the Reform Com- 
mittee, but very little instruction. We have 
read it over twice, in the vain hope of under- 
standing the opinions and recommendations 
of the committee. All our efforts have been 
fruitless. The sense is as latent as caloric in 
ice. If in commenting on the views which 
the committee appears to have adopted we 
misrepresent them, we solemaly protest that 
it is not our fault. 

What logical coherence is there in the fol- 
lowing phraseology ? 

_“ If competency and uniformity of qualifica- 
tion, then, be the main requisite for insuring 
to the public well-instructed practitioners, it 
is obvious that some legislative enactment is 
needed for accomplishing this end ; the exist- 
ing institutions, as at present constituted, 
being wholly incapable of effecting it, while, 
owing to their number and diversity, they 


admit not of being in any way modified so as 
to attain it.” 


The sentence is unintelligible ; let us, 
therefore, take it for granted that the com- 
mittee mean well, and go on. 

We shall give the next paragraph at full 
length, and endeavour to analyse it :— 


“ Your committee have already amply ex- 
plained the indispensable necessity of insur- 
ing the competency of the individual practi- 
tioner for the fulfilment of his duties, end 
enforced the expediency of seeking this by the 
only means by which it can ever be accom- 
plished—namely, by the legislative establish- 
ment of an uniform qualification through the 
tastrumentality of a national, examining, and 


tion of their nature and suitableness, should 
demonstrate the propriety of their being 
superadded. Deeply impressed with this 
conviction, your committee are still, as on all 
former occasions, the advocates of seeking 
from Parliament, in the first instance, uni- 
formity of qualification as the requisite for a 
legal licence to practise, and this alone. By 
complicating this simple and irrefutable 
claim with schemes for a system of govern- 
ment applicable to the collective profession 
which legalised qualification would embody ; 
and more signally by making the latter the 
more prominent object, instead of the conse- 
cutive, your committee are clearly of opinion, 
that the natural order of progression is not 
observed, and that reformists, by deviating 
from or inverting this natural order, mar their 
own purpose, thereby strengthening an oppo- 
sition which would else be nerveless. Were 
a legalised profession once constituted in the 
way proposed, a body so numerous and in- 
fluential could not fail to obtain, in no long 
time, ample powers for conducting its inter- 
nal government, in whatever way sound 
principles would direct,” 

This implies—if it has any meaning at all 
—that no step can be taken in medical re- 
form, until the practitioners of the kingdom 
possess an “ uniform qualification ;” we are 
to wait till then for a system of self-govern- 
ment; and to seek, in the mean time, “ the 
“ legislative establishment of an uniform qua 
“ lification, through the instrumentality of a 
“ national, examining, and licensing board !” 
Very well: let us, to make the Committee 
speak intelligibly, assume that it does not 
mean by “ uniform qualification,” an equal 
amount of knowledge, capacity, or expe- 
rience, but simply that all must submit to an 
uniform test, and produce evidence of pos- 
sessing, at the least, a certain capacity. As 
a preliminary, the Legislature must then 
establish “ a national, examining, and licens- 
ing board,” before which the surgeons, apo- 
thecaries, and physicians of the country must 
all fall down, as they have all undergone dif- 


ferent examinations, to provethat they possess 


board—one such being provided for 
each division of the kingdom. Whatever 
other reforms may be needed in the profes- 


that “ fundamental requisite,” “ an uniform 
qualification.” The great majority of physi- 
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cians in England are illegal practitioners, as 
they have never been examined in English 
colleges or schools: Dr. Barvow is an illegal 
practitioner; Dr. Steep is an illegal practi- 
tioner; so are Dr. Hasrines and Dr, Jer- 
FReYS, and the rest, as they were candidly and 
considerately told by Dr. Marsmatt Hatt: 

the surgeons have not been examined in 
medicine; the licentiates of the Apotheca- 
ries’ Company have not been examined in 
surgery ; none have been examined in mid- 
wifery; and all are to be “ uniformly quali- 
fied by legislative establishment.” The Pro- 
vincial Association is actually about to 
memorialise the Government to this effect. 
Sir Ropert Peet will, of course, accede to 
their earnest wishes. We shall then have 
the happiness to see the whole army of our 
brethren, and the Provincial Association, in 
the metropolis, prepared, of course, to esta- 
blish their “ uniform qualification” in the 
presence of a national tribunal. Surgeons, 
apothecaries, physicians, must all appear. 
What a harvest for the grinders! We see 
Dr. Bartow already thumbing his Jonathan 
Pereira, and contemplating no longer decayed 
duchesses, but the “ Dublin Dissector.” “ Grey 
heads and bald heads” are preparing for the 
great day, and already anticipating the mo- 
ment when they shall, some wintry morning, 
rush by road and railway, not to the poll— 
oh, no, “ for that they can wait”—but to the 
Hall of Examination, to “ establish the com- 
petency of their qualification |” 

The Council of the Provincial Associa- 
tion has prepared a memorial to this effect, 
praying for “ uniformity of examination” 
alone, to be established in the manner it has 
suggested ; and by so doing has placed the 
destiny of all its members at the mercy of a 
blank Ministry. (They have left a blank for 
the name of Lord Jonn Rosseu, or Sir 
Ropert Peet, as the case may be.) 

It is refreshing to read after this Dr. 
Wenster’s sound and sensible speech, of 
which we subjoin a brief abstract :— 


“Dr. Wester and his colleagues were 
deputed to the meeting for the purpose of 
promoting the reform and amelioration of the 


present system of medical polity, and, if pos- 
sible, to organise an active plan of co-opera- 
tion among the various medical associations. 
Although general declarations of the princi 

of this association had been made in t 
annual reports, he thought it would be appro- 
priate at the present moment to adopt a few 
simple heads of reform, as doubts were en- 
tertained, since the passing of certain reso- 
lutions by the Worcester Council, respecting 
the London Medical Conference, and the 
three corporations, as to what the opinions =| 
the Council really were. As he had men- 
tioned the conference, he would briefly state 
why several of the delegates appointed by 
that association had withdrawn, as men- 
tioned in the report of the Council. It was, 
because gentlemen with very different and 
opposite views on medical reform, had been 
sent to the conference, and that three of them, 
almost uniformly, voted against their col- 
leagues, who entertained views similar to 
those of the delegates of the nine other asso- 
ciations. He would not further enter upon 
the subject ; but thus much was due to the 
proceedings of the conference. He would 
now read the few propositions he wished to 
submit to the meeting, viz. :— 

* That this association will promote any 
measure of medical reform founded on the 
principles of— 

“1. is, uniform and 
competent acquirements, preliminary 
and professional (to be tested by sufficient 
examinations), of all who shall enter the 
profession ; with equality of rights and pri- 
vileges. 

“2. Reotstration of all legally-qualified 
medical practitioners, 

“3. Ivconroaration of the whole profes- 
sion into one general faculty of physic. 

“ 4. Representation and Government— 
by a council in each kingdom, elected by the 
votes of the commonalty or members 

“5, Recutation of the practice of phar- 
macy. 

“ Dr. W. then commented at some length 
on the several heads, and on the importance of 
qualification and incorporation of the profes- 
sion : but he would not dwell on the latter, as 
it had been so ably expounded by his col- 
league, Dr. Hall. Now, these leading fea- 
tures of medical reform were few and simple 
—they did not compromise the association to 
anything new—they had been at one time or 
another recognised by the reports of the 
Reform Committee—they might be adopted, 
abstractedly, without pledging the associa- 
tion to any particular line of action—or they 
might be recommended to the Government as 
the principles which should be introduced 
into any reform measure. The latter course 
he would certainly prefer; but he would 
leave the society to decide this point. He 
himself doubted the policy of submitting any 
memorial to Government at the present mo- 
ment, when an immediate change was ex- 
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. Moreover, without defining the na-| discarding fictitious facts, abandoning ex- 
ture of the proposed measure, we might  ploded doctrines and useless practice, and 
commit ourselves to a measure of which We condensing and assembling only the best 


could not approve. Some gentlemen had 
remarked that no measure of medical reform | C°4rmed of each, for reference, embracing 


would pass the Legislature which did not | €rery subject, and published under the 
meet the approbation of the corporations—if | superintending care of one editor or colla- 
so, then we never should have a measure at) borateur. The compilation in surgery, for 
’ or at least one worthy the acceptance of | instance, of Mr. Samuel Cooper, had mise- 

! rably supplied the demand fora time. Every- 
ooo a bedy bought, but everybody yearned for 


. . 4 some one else to be at leisure to prepare a 
— “ Dictionary.” All felt, in fact, that they 
Sherwood and Co, Vol. 1., 1841.—Idem, | #4 outgrown the frock-and-trowsers tailor- 


Part IX., August, 1841, ing of Mr. Cooper, and at last the ** Dic- 
Tne early parts of this work were issued, “ooary ” became a libel upon British medi- 
by the publishers at such long and irregular cal literatare. In new editions, it is trae, 
intervals, that great doubt was created those useful scissors which form alike the 
whether the series would ever be completed, | Crest of drapers and book-compilers, were 
and, reflecting upon the frequent failures to | Successfully used in breeching the customers, 
produce elaborate works in periodical divi. | but the cutter-out never got beyond short 
sions, we abstained from noticing offspring | J8ckets, and at last the publishers them- 
that were so difficultly borne, until our rea- | selves began to measure the profession for 
sonable doubts of the birth of the whole &To¥®-up suits, and then the works of the 
family should be removed by the production | Hoopers, the Reeces, the Forsyths, and the 
of so commendable a portion as is here be- | Coopers,—the Harvey-and-Darton lexico- 
fore the public. It seems now probable that | “ harmless dradges,” as 
the work will be finished, selon regle. Johnson calls them, in describing the race, 

The Cyclopedia was commenced under | —fell into disuse, and out of demand. 

Amongst those who assumed the respon- 
sible position of editor of the more worthy 
contributors could make it, the plan itself, class of publications, was Dr. Costello, who 
being originally well digested. The list of |¢#"!y evinced his competency to supervise 
| this braach of literature by an article ia his 


writers to whom the various subjects of 

surgery were assigned, included the names work which hed required considerable abi 
of a large number of those surgeons of Great | lity ia the selection aod arrangement of its 
Britain, and many of France and Germany, | materials, and bears a high character among 


who had possessed the best opportunities of the essays with which itis associated. The 
| names of his coadjutors need not be repeated 


studying disease in its surgical forms. The)! 
weight, indeed, which such an array of here, as they have already obtained in ad- 


names would give to any work, if the pro. vertisements an ample notoriety ; but we 
posed contributors bad reached theireminent ,™*Y specially observe that in this Cyclo- 
positions in the world through talent and | P@dia are to be found, for the first time, the 
fitness, is very great, aod would tend to jus- | English, of Diefenbach and 
tify for the work the same of national, At_ Velpeau. 
least, the great majority of the promised| Nine parts have as yet appeared, embra- 
authors of the Cyclopadia had possessed cing articles ranging from ABA to ENC,— 
that prime qualification for their respective | which latter we hope that some misgiving 
tasks, abundant means of studyiog and com- | compositor will not prophetically coovert 
prehending them. And for the most part into END. We trust the good faith of Mr, 
we must commend their execution. Costello to belie the propriety of such an 
For many years past the medical practi. erratam. From this extensive range of sub- 
tioners of this country have been eager for jects, containing not less than one hundred 
dictionaries and cyclopwdias, in which the dissertations, it would embarrass us to have 
subjects of medicine should be freed from | to extract, as it would to select articles for 
the petty details and verbosity which be- | particular praise or censure. The critic, like 
longed to separate works on those topics, | the fly, may walk up and down the columns, 


great promises, and accompanied by a pro- 
spectus as attractive as a particular class of 
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and find inequalities or blemishes, but some 
rough bricks will not spoil a temple. It 
must suffice, in our space, to mention the 
general plan on which the articles are pre- 
pared. First, the exact meaning or value 
of each term under which the subjects are 
displayed, is defined, according either to its 
general acceptation, or the writer's notion 
of its purport, Then, general observations 
on the subject to be treated are made. Next, 
its subdivisions are discussed, its pro- 
gress as a branch of science is historically 
traced, and the reader is then, in the body 
of the article, instracted, by argument, ex- 
position, and references, in the characters, 
the pathology, the consequences, and the 
treatment, or such other points as belong to 
the topic under explanation. The differ- 
ences of opivion entertained upon the facts 
amongst men of authority are stated and 
weighed with such judgment and absence 
of prejudice as the writers can command,— 
a better plan to adopt in works of instruc- 
tion, than making those interminable cita- 
tions, which might more appropriately be 
termed contradictions. For the emergencies 
of practice generally demand that the rou- 
tive should be at once dictated, and not left 
—like evils—to a choice. 

The “ Cyclopadia of Surgery ” embraces, 
of course, in its plan, obstetric surgery, and 
a description of operation instruments, a 
copious bibliography, and a dictionary of 
terms, constituting a very satisfactory adden- 
dum to the essays, In this lesser depart- 
ment of the lexicon the definitions are given 
with clearness and acumen, restricting to 
their proper use, or bringing back to their 
original meaning, many terms which had 
become vague or inapt, from rarity, misuse, 
or neglect. Engravings and woodcuts are 
freely employed to illustrate the text, and 
especially adora and exemplify the subjects 
of Amputation, Aneurysm, Bandage, Can- 
cer, Cataract, Club-foot, and Cornea. 

Upon the whole, the articles are distin- 
guished by clearness and simplicity of 
arrangement and style, aud fairly perfect 
the subjects which it was the task of the 
writers to discuss. To students, as well as 
to active practitioners, the work promises 
to become a first-rate text-book, levelling a 
host of obstructions to a clear view of the 

estate of surgery, which a dozen or so 
years since perplexed their attempts to in- 
spect the ground, 


LOWER EXTREMITIES. 


At present we shall be content to conclude 
by waroing the editor to exercise his own 
judgment, without hesitation, in all cases, 
upon the articles that are presented for his 
adoption, in order to repress what is super- 
fluous, or complete what is wanting, espe- 
cially bearing in mind, that the general 
pathologist must not trespass unduly in his 
supplies to the work upon the domain of 
the practical surgeon, 

Part X. is announced to appear in Octo- 
ber next, 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL, 


CONTRACTIONS OF THE LOWER EXTREMITIES, 
CURED BY OPERATION, 


M.S., aged eight years, was admitted 
June 7, under the care of Mr. Liston, with 
her lower limbs in an extremely crippled 
state. Her mother states that she was very 
weakly, and backward ia her growth as an 
infant, and was unable to sit up and walk 
even at the age of three years, owing to 
weakoess in the spine; this she ascribes to 
her being a seven months’ child. When she 
was in her fourth year, during teething, she 
had convulsions, after which contractions 
of the lower limbs took place, and she has 
never yet regained the power of sitting up- 
right. Oo admission the deformity was 
obvious, for the child, when attempting to 
stand, rested on the points of the toes with 
the knees and thighs so much bent, that pro- 
gression was impossible. The thighs could 
not be separated from one another. Mr, 
Liston, on examining the limbs, observed, 
that there was extreme contraction of the 
muscles on their posterior aspect, as well as 
of the adductors of the thigh, acd recom- 
mended their division under the skia. 

The child was laid on the table on her 
face; and while the limbs were forcibly ex- 
tended, Mr. Liston divided the tendons of 
the hamstring muscles of both sides, thea 
the tendo Achillis of the left side; and in 
the groins the tense cord formed by the 
origin of the adductor longus. After the 
operation the Joints admitted of pretty ex- 
tensive motion. In a few days the exten- 
sion was kept op by placing splints under 
the limbs, aud keeping the thighs well sepa- 
rated, 

July 16. Jointed splints with extending 
screws have been applied behind the khnee- 
joints, as also the usual apparatus to bring 
the heel in contact with the ground. 

August 1. Since the last report the child 
has considerably improved, and is now able 
to walk on the flat of the foot with very 
little assistance, Her movements are neces- 
sarily awkward, as she bas never, till now, 
learned to walk, 


HYDATIDS.—CHIMNEY-SWEEPERS’ CANCER. 


HYDATID TUMOUR IN THE LOINS, 


Mrs. C., aged 50, and, apparently, mach 
older, of spare habit and healthy, was o6-| 
mitted August 2, ander the care of Mr. | 
Liston, Sve has for many years beeu em- 
ployed in washing and mangling; has had | 
eight children, and several miscarriages. | 
The youngest child is now seventeen years | 
of age. About seven years since, she first 
experienced some pain and weakoess in the 
loins, which drew her attention to a swell- 
ing in the rightloin, This increased slowly, | 
and occasioned some inconvenience in her 
avocation. The growth of the tumour was 
attended by a frequent pain of a darting 
character, which became more severe on any 
exertion, Catamenia ceased five years ago, | 
and their cessation was followed by increase | 
in the size and painfalness of the tumour. | 
Within the last six weeks another swelling 
has appeared, situated about a hand’s- 
breadth above the original one. 

Oa admission, the tumour presented the 
appearances of a chronic abscess, forming 
two considerable prominences between the | 
last rib aod crest of the ilium close to the | 
spine. Fluctuation was distinct, and indi-| 
cated a communication between the two, 
swellings. Mr, Liston advised its evacua. | 
tion, and entered a bistoury, ia a depending | 
point, to a considerable depth. A quantity | 
of turbid serous fluid escaped, which was 
followed by portions of torn cysts and a 
number of hydatids to the amount of nearly 
a quart, 


These bodies were globular, vary- 
ing in size from that of a walout to a pea; 
they were transpareat, and contained fluid 


of a black colour, The cyst was nearly 
emptied of its contents by pressure, and the 
opening closed by plaster, supported by a 
compress and bandage. 

August 4. The plasters have been loosened 
by suppuration, and the tumour has regained 
its original bulk, attended by pain and 
slight inflammatory fever. The cyst was 
evidently filled by bloody effusion, Fomen- 
tations to be applied to the part. To take 
aperient medicines, 

5. There has been a copious discharge 
from the wound, consisting of pus and a 
great nomber of shreds of cysts and some 
complete hydatids, The odour of the dis- 
charge is very similar to that of liquor 
emoit. The patient appears much relieved 
by the discharge. 

14. Suppuretion has continued to be pro- 
fuse, and as it had not a sufficient outlet, the 
Opening was dilated, and gave exit to seve- 
ral ounces of bealthy purulent matter. 

17. Wound discharges much less. Patient 
is quite convalescent, 


FCIRRHUS OF THE BREAST, WITH HYDATIDS, 


Sarah W——, aged 42, was admitted | 
May 14, under the same surgeon. She is 
married, but bas never had children; has | 
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always enjoyed excellent health. Catame- 
nia have been always, and are still, regular. 
Nineteen or twenty years since, she first 
observed a small and hard swelling in the 
left breast, which has been gradually in- 
creasing up to a twelvemonth ago, and since 
then has increased more rapidly: the growth 
has not been attended with much pain until 
lately. 

The tumour is now as large as a hen’s 
egg, and is situated at the lower part of the 
mamma towards the axilla: it has the cha- 
racteristic hardness of scirrhus in some 
parts, and in others feels like indurated 
lymphatic glands. The skin is not disco- 
loured, nor adherent to the tamour, which is 
also extremely movable on the pectoral 
muscle: there is no retraction of the wipple, | 
The paticat complains of darting pains in 
the swelling reaching to the axilla, partica- 
larly on moving the arm: the glands in the 
axilla are unaffected, and the patieat’s 
health is very good, 

Mr. Liston advised the removal of the 
tumour, and the patient was ordered an 
aperient. Oo the 17th the operation was 
performed. The patient was seated with 
the arm separated from the side; Mr, Liston, 
with a scalpel, cat dowa upon the tumour ia 
the direction of the muscular fibre. The 
first incision opened a cyst, from which 
several small globular hydatids escaped: 
the skin was now reflected on each side, 
and the cyst dissected out nearly entire, Oa 
a section of the tumour, it was found to con- 
sist of a hydatid cyst and partly of scirrbus 
deposit. The wound was dressed with liot- 
and cold water until all oozing had ceased, 
when the edges were brought together, aad 
retained by suture and isinglass plaster, 

20. The wound has united in part, the 
remainder suppurating freely. Zinc lotion 
to be applied, and the parts supported by 
compresses on each side of the wound and 
a bandage, with a sling to support the band 
aod arm. 

Juve 5. Discharged cured. 


CHIMNEY-SWEEPERS” CANCER, 

Case 1.—W. C., aged 24, was admitted 
July 22; the same surgeon, Is a chimoey- 
sweeper, having been apprenticed to the 
trade at the age of seven years. 

It was two years ago when he first per- 
ceived a wart on the le{t side of the scrotam; 
this increased slowly, until it attained the 
size of ** the top of his thumb.” It was 
very prominent, and accompanied by fre- 
quent lancinating pains. Five weeks ago 
the surface broke, and discharged a quantity 
of offensive matter, leaving an open ulcer, 
Oa admission, the sore, which was as large 
as a crown-piece, presented the usual cha- 
racters of cancer of this part; the surface 
was smooth and florid, with the edges pro- 
minent and much everted; the discharge 
sanious, and rather foetid. The base was 
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indurated, but no where adherent to the 
— which, with the cord, was perfectly 


The inguinal glonds, however, were mach 
indurated, and have been the seat of lanci- 
bating pains since the ulceration. 

July 26. Mr. Liston proceeded to remove 
the affected parts, and decided on including 
the glands in the groins, which were most 
probably involved in the disease, 

Ao incision was made round the ulcer, 
and the included parts dissected away down 
to the tunica vaginalis; the incision was 
then carried outwards along the flexure of 
the groin, so as to expose the lymphatic 
glands. These were also dissected out care- 
fully, but with some difficulty, owing to the 

lands being matted together, and having 
eep connections, 

After the ligatare of a few small vessels, 
lint dipped in cold water was applied, and 
when all oozing had ceased, the edges of 
the wound were approximated by some 
points of suture and strips of isinglass plas- 
ter, assisted by position of the limb. 

28. Union has entirely failed, owing to 
inflammatory swelling of the part, and effa- 
sien of bloody serosity, the edges of the 
wound are much separated, and there is 
copious serous discharge. Sutures and 
plasters to be removed, and warm water- 
dressing applied. 

30. Suppuration is fairly established. Zinc 
lotion applied, and compresses on each side 
of the wound in the groin, with the spica 
bandage. The scrotum well supported. 

August 7, The wounds have granulated 
quickly, the tunica vaginalis being entirely 
covered io by the scrotam, 

17. The parts are now entirely healed. 
The patient to be discharged. 

Cast 2.—James O , aged 34, was ad- 
mitted August 5, also under Mr. Liston. Is 
a sweep by trade, and acknowledges that he 
has always neglected to wash the soot off 
his scrotum. He first perceived a small 
wart on the right side of that part near the 
raphé, which gradually increased ; and five 
months ago the surface cracked, and became 
covered by a prominent crust, which sepa- 
rated, and was followed by others, until 
open ulceration took place. He has suffered 
only slight aching pain. 

On admission, the sore had precisely the 
same appearance as that in the preceding 
case, only that it was rather smaller, and the 
inguinal glands were unaffected. 

August 6. Mr. Liston removed the dis- 
eased parts in this case, by raising them in 

a fold of the scrotum, transfixing this and 
cutting to the surface on each side of the 
ulcer. Two other warts were afterwards 
removed, and lint dipped in cold water ap- 


FATTY TUMOUR BETWEEN THE FINGERS. 


17. The wound has nearly healed. Tobe 
discharged. 


FATTY TUMOUR BETWEEN THE ROOTS OF THE 
FINGERS, 


August 12. Mr. Liston to-day removed a 
fatty tumour from this situation of cousider- 
able size, and extending deeply between the 
bones of the phalanges of the index and 
middle fingers. 

Mr. Liston observed that this was a very 
unusual site for adipose swellings, although 
ganglia and encysted tumours were of fre- 
quent occurrence in this situation, 


MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL, 
CALCULUS IMPACTED IN THE URETHRA—RETEN 

TION OF URINE—OPERATION, CLINICAL 

MARKS BY MR, ARNOTT, 

Perea Howmay, four years of age, was 
admitted March 23rd, ander the care of Mr, 
Arnott. His mother states that the little 
fellow has had difficulty and pain in making 
water since the 17th, that for the last two 
days he has passed aone at all, aud that for 
the last thirty-six hours he had been very 
drowsy, only occasionally arousing himself 
and crying. He is now in a state approach- 
ing to stupor. The bladder is felt greatly 
distended, rising above the umbilicus. There 
is some oedema of the scrotam. 

On attempting to introduce the catheter, 
it was stopped by a calculus in the urethra, 
The stone could be felt externally, and was 
seated ia that portion of the canal covered 
by the scrotum. An endeavour was made 
to extract the foreign body, but without 
success, and Mr. Arvott was sent for, On 
his arrival he repeated the attempt with dif- 
ferent kinds of forceps, and failing to move 
the stone forwards, he endeavoured to push 
it back behind the scrotum by means of a 
baugie, but it could not be displaced. He 
then tried to pass the curette of a small 
director; and then one blade of a pair of 
forceps was attempted to be passed between 
the calculus and the urethra, with a view to 
dislodge it, but unavailingly. The stone 
was then cut upon through the scrotum, and 
removed, the incision in its posterior part 
being made very free. The calculus was of 
an oval form, half an inch in length, and in 
its smallest diameter corresponding in size 
to No. 12 of Savigny’s bougie gauge. A 
large gush of urine followed the removal of 


the foreign body, Its removal was facili- 
tated by the sides of the wound being held 
asunder, and the right testicle, included ia 


| its tunica vaginalis which protruded, being 


supported. The wound was left open. The 


plied. No attempt was made in this case to boy wus only momentarily roused by the 
obtain union, and the wound suppurated| pain of the operation from his state of 
freely. Tepid water-dressing, and the parts | stupor, and immediately again relapsed into 

su 


it. Some hours afterwards, by pressure on 


CALCULUS IMPACTED IN THE URETHRA. 


the lower of the abdomen, urine to the 
amount of about half a pint was made to 
flow through the end of the penis, in a full 
stream, without his being awoke. 

24. The stupor is decidedly diminished. 
The nurse asserts that the urine passes by 
the natural passage, but some of it evidently 
comes by the wound. The tamefaction of 
the scrotum has increased, accompanied by 
redness of the integument. There have been 
two confined motions from the bowels. To 
have five grains of compound scammony 
powder directly, Lead lotion to be applied 
to the scrotum, 

25. Drowsiness gone ; urine flows wholly 
by the wound ; scrotum tense and very red; 
pulse frequent; bowels well opened. Con- 
tinge the lotion, The urine to be drawn off 
by the catheter, 

26. Urine again drawn off this morning, 
and the catheter, of elastic gum left in the 
bladder, The child is not thirsty. 

27. Swelling of the scrotam much les- 
sened, No urine has passed through the 
catheter, the plug of which was left out; it 
has escaped through the wound; the cathe- 
ter, therefore, was withdrawn. 

29. In his lecture today, Mr. Arnott ob- 
served, that the symptoms in this case, at 


its admission, were of extreme urgency, and 
called for immediate relief. There was the 
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A wound made through the perineum into 
the urethra healed kindly enough; bat when 
an incision was situated anterior to the 
scrotum, it was very slow indeed in doing 
so, and was apt to become fistulous from the 
urine passing through it, 

The last case of the kind which had come 
under his observation, and in which a large 
calculus was removed by making an incision 
just anterior to the scrotam, in a lad of 
seventeen, the aperture was two months and 
a half in healing. 

In the present instance the calculas was 
fixed in a still more unfavourable position, 
being not only in the pendulous part of the 
penis, but where the urethra was covered by 
the scrotam, For the reasons then just 
stated, when he found himself unable to 
remove the stone by the forceps, he endea- 
voured, unsuccessfully, to force it back be- 
hind the scrotum, or to some situation where 
he should have preferred making an inci- 
sion, When this could not be effected, the 
incisions were made through the posterior 
part of the scrotum, in preference to the an- 
terior, aod very free, so as to allow of a 
ready exit to the urine, and to prevent its 
extravasation into the loose cellular sub- 
stance of the scrotum, This freedom of 
incision was attended with the temporary 
disadvantage of the testicle of the side on 


stupor, soon to be followed by coma which | which the iacision was made, inclosed ia 
80 frequently supervened and proved fital,|its tenica vaginalis partially protrading 
in cases of direct suppression of urine, or of through the wound; but this was a trifling 


retention indirectly producing the same re- 
sult. There was also the more immediate 
danger of the uncommonly-distended blad- 
der giving way, by its becoming inflamed at 
one point, and yielding either by ulceration 
or sloughing, for this was the mode by 
which ruptare of the bladder was produced 
in these cases. There was the risk also of 
the urethra bursting at the point where the 
stone was impacted; an occurrence which 
would be followed by extravasation of urine 
and its direfal effects. 

It was a common enovgh occurrence in 
boys at an early age for urinary calculi to 
be arrested in their course through the 
urethra, The spot where this arrest more 
frequently took place was jast within the 
termination of the canal at the glans penis. | 
Mr. Arnott exhibited to the students several. 
stones which had been removed from this, 
situation ; some of them by forceps; some 


evil to that which would have resulted from 
infiltration of urine. In the present case the 
disadvantage in question had ceased, as the 
testicle no longer protruded, 

In the case under consideration, there was 
swelling of the scrotum on the boy's admis- 
sion, This symptom, taken in connection 
with the sitaation of the caleulas, caused a 
momentary suspicion that the urethra might 
already have given way. He considered it, 
however, a simply inflammatory oedema; and 
the pupils had observed, that although on 
the day following it had greatly increased 
with redness of integument, no os 
had taken place; a circumstance whic 
would certainly have occurred in thirty-six 
hours, had it depended on extravasation of 
urine. In this case it disappeared ander the 
use of the lotion, Any irritation in the part 
or those adjoining, was apt in the child to 
be followed by serous exudation, He had 


turned out by a probe or director; and | more than once been called to see children 
others, for whose removal it was found ne- with retention of urine, supposed to depend 
cessary to enlarge the opening by a touch of | on infammatory phymosis, which had been 
the bistonry, to admit of their extraction. | present with great swelling of the prepuce. 
When calculi became fixed lower down in| But on slitting up the prepuce, no urine 
the urethra, they required to be removed by | flowed, and a calculus was discovered ar- 
the forceps; and when, as in the present | rested in the place already mentioned, just 
instance, this could not he effected, they within the opening of the urethra. 

were to be extracted by making an opening ‘irritation of the calculus in this situation, 
in the passage through the integuments over | bad caused the inflammatory cedema of the 
them. Now it was far from a matter of | prepuce and phymosis, in addition to the 
indifference where this opening was placed, | retention of urine, It would be observed 
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by the marks on the calculus in Howman’s 
case, that he had only grasped the anterior 
part of it in his endeavours to remove it 
with the forceps. In fact, it so completely 
filled the urethra, that he had not been able 
to pass one blade between it and the parietes 
of the canal. With regard to the future 
progress of the case, he had no doubt that it 
would do well, but the wound would be 
tedious in healing. 

March 31. The child has got measles, 
which are prevalent in the hospital, Uvsine 
flows both ways. 

April 4. Desquamation taking place; 
prepuce oedematous ; all the urine comes by 
the wound, 

8. The nurse showed some urine which 
she had saved: it presents a muco-purulent 
deposit, and comes entirely by the wound, 
One ounce of decoction of pariera brava 
three times a-day. 

10, Urine clear; prepuce less cedema- 
tous. The nurse states that one-third of the 
urine comes by the natural passage. Child 
has irritable bowels and aphthw on the 
tongue. Two grains of mercury with chalk 
twice a-day, A mixture of borax and honey 
to be frequently applied to the mouth. Cun 
tinue the decoction. 

17. Aphthw have disappeared ; urine con- 
tinues clear. Omit the decoctiva, and the 
mercury with chalk. 

19. A collection of matter has formed in 
the right groin: it was evacuated to-day. 
The child has meat. 

22. Does not hold his water; wets his 
bed. Repeat the decoction, with a drachm 
of vinum ferri in each dose. 

26. Holds his urine; does not wet the 
bed: water flows chiefly by the end of the 
penis, 

29. Nearly the whole of the urine, comes 
by the urethra, 

May 1. A small compress of lint placed 
on the wound at the back of the scrotum, 
and retained there by strapping. 

3. Nota drop of urine now passes by the 
opening that existed in the scrotum, which 
on the 


Sth, was quite healed, and the patient 
was discharged. 


REMARKS ON THE ORIGIN 


OF THE 
DIFFERENT RACES OF MANKIND. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sir :—I submit with deference the follow- 
ing remarks for the consideration of those 
gentlemeo who favoured me with their notice 
in Tue Lancet for the 14th inst. 

The arguments there advanced, though in- 
genious, have not disproved (in my opinion) 


a_single position which I advanced in favour 


ON THE ORIGIN OF MANKIND. 


of the derivation of the haman race from 
more than a single pair; and, therefore, till 
more potent reasons can be adduced in fa- 
vour of the coutrary opinion, I will still 
thiok the same. 

At the same time [ utterly disclaim having 
had any wish to pervert the Scriptures, much 
less to contradict them, as seems to be in- 
ferred. Asl have long been persuaded of 
their verity and divine origia from the 
clearest conviction, my sole objectio writing 
the paper referred to has been the discovery 
of truth ; in the search for which | have not 
taken for graated the assertions of others, 
but have taken the liberty to examine for 
myself, being convinced that it would be 
better to “ wander ia doubt than to remaia 
io error.” 

I consider the supposition of mankind 
being derived from more than a single pair, 
is as probable (even from the scriptural ac- 
count of their creation) as the contrary opi- 
nion, and certainly more consistent with the 
moral government of the Deity. 

l apprehend po person will deny that cli- 
mate exerts some influence in determining 
the distinctive characters presented by the 
several divisions of mankind; bat I do not 
consider its influence sufficiently powerful 
to produce those wide differeaces that dis- 
tingaish them. 

The Jews of Malabar have, undoubtedly, 
been changed ia colour through the infu- 
ence of climate. But it is only io this one 
particular that they differ from the Jews of 
vther countries. Though they have been 
exposed for ages to the same physical 
agents, they can yet readily be distinguished 
from the natives which surround them; in 
fact, they are still Jews, and present, with 
the exception of colour, the same physical 
conformation, Education and custom may, 
perhaps, have had some share io preserving 
and forming these distinctions ; but I doubt 
much if the Jews of Malabar would ever 
present such a physical cooformation, as to 
make it impossible to distinguish them from 
the natives, even if they were reduced to the 
same standard of mental capacity, and used 
the same customs, Xc. The gipsies, also, 
present the same characteristics which dis- 
tinguish them in all climates; and residence 
io a particular country for ages has never 
altered their conformation so much as to 
confound them with the natives of that coun- 
try. I consider that such prominent distin- 
guishing features in the physical constitu- 
tion of the varieties of mankind, can only be 
wholly removed by intermarriages between 
the different races, 

That such an event as another creation 
subsequent to that of Adam and Eve should 
be inferred to be too important to be omitted 
in the scriptural narrative, is a mere suppo- 
sition. We may just as reasonably suppose 
that the prior formation of Adam and Eve 
rendered the secondary creation of ope or 
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more pair of comparatively little importance 
as an historical event, Cain's supposed pow er 
of foreseeing the future increase in the 
population of the world is very ingeni- 
ous; but it is altogether a gratuitous infer- 
ence, at least equally as much so as the 
opinion I have advanced respecting the 
world being inhabited at that period. 

I pass over the objection of the duration 
of man’s life during the patriarchal ages, as 
I consider it bears very little relation to the 
present question, 

Buteveo if we admit that the five hun- 
dred millions of the human race now evxist- 
ing were derived from a single pair (without 
reference to the millions who have “ returned 
to the dust from whence they were taken’’), 
the immorality attendant on this method of 
peopling the world is not satisfactorily ex- 
plained by either of my critics. Because 
Abram says he has married his sister, that 
is no reason (even if sanctioned in this case 
by the Deity) for inferring that the Deity 
used this means for filling the world with 
inbabitants, 

The food, even if we grant that it covered 
the whole earth (which is probably not the 
case), can form no argument hostile to my 
premises, till my opponents can ascertain 
with certainty that the wires of Noah and 
his sons were descended from Adam, I be- 
lieve the Scriptures are silent on this point ; 
and, therefore, for what we know of the 
matter, mizht have had different progenitors, 
1 do not disagree with “ Veritas” in suppos- 
ing the whole of the Mosaic narrative allegori- 
cal; and I certainly have not found so many 
contradictory passages in this part of scrip- 
ture as he asserts to have discovered, 

I feel duly gratefal tomy Greek antagonist 
for his officious counsel, and regret much I 
have not been able to take advantage of it, 
as I had pursued my studies somewhat be- 
yond the seventh chapter of Genesis ere I 
possibly could receive the benefit of it. Bot 
it was rather remarkable that I met with no 
such delage of opposing truths, as my obliging 
friend so encouraging!y points out. I trust, 
however, he will oblige me so far as to re- 
sume his studies by again perusing the first 
seven chapters of Genesis, when I trast his 
researches will be rewarded by the disco- 
very of a satisfactory reply to the following 
query: Does the Mosaic narrative inform 
us that the wires of Noah and his sons were 
descended from Adam ? 

1 must add, that my time being at present 
much occupied with subjects more strictly 
professional, I decline further controversy 
on this interesting topic. 

The end of my speculations will have 
been fully answered if they ever be the 
cause of eliciting a single truth, or removing 
a single error, either confirmatory of their 
verity or falsity. 

BiytH, 


Chatham, August 16, 1541, 


FUNGUS H/EMATODES, AND ITS 
CAUSE, 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 

Sin :—If the following case, which I have 
recently attended, with Mr. Bateman, of 
Islington, possesses sufficient interest for 
publication in your Journal, I shall feel 
obliged by your inserting it. I am your 
obedient servant, 

Tromas Anravam, M.RCS.L, 

49, Old Brogd-street, Aug. 21, 1841. 


A young lady, aged twenty, in the autamn 
of last year, hurt her knee joint by a fall, 
but did not feel much of it at the time, and 
continued to walk without much inconveni- 
ence for about six wecks afterwards, when 
the joint became very painful on being moved 
or pressed upon, It gradually enlarged all 
round, but was not discoloured. Darting 
aod lancinating pains were at length felt ia 
the joint, and the lower half of the femur, 
which much harassed and distressed her day 
and night. In this state I found her on the 
15th of January last, when requested to at- 
tend the case with Mr. Bateman, who had 
been previously assisted by Sir Benjamin 
Brodie, 

It is not my intention to occupy your 
space in detailing the treatment; suffice it 
to say, that the pains were mitigated in a 
few days, but every attempt to cure or sus- 
peod the progress of the disease proved use- 
less. The swelling on each side, and in 
front of the joint, daily increased, present- 


-ing a soft and elastic feel, with an obscure 


sense of fluctuation. Mr. Bateman and I 
now considered that, as the disease was 
progressing, but confined to the limb, and 
the patient's health rapidly giving way, am- 
putation was the only means of checking it; 


‘in this opinion we were afterwards corro- 


borated by Sir B. Brodie, 

On the 27th of February ampotation was 
performed at about two-thirds up the femur, 
this being rendered necessary by the exten- 
sive disease of that bone, On laying open 
the joint after amputation, a large bamatoid 
tumour, or substance resembling coagulated 
blood, intersected by cellular strata, was 
found in it, and the lower half of the femur 
carious, in which most probably the tumour 
originated, In about two months the stump 
was healed, and the patient gradually im- 
proved in health, so as to be able for a few 
weeks to take carriage exercise, and visit 
her friends. In the beginning of July, how- 
ever, she was very ill, and it was discovered 
that effusion into the left side of the chest 
had taken place. On the Sth instant she 
expired, 

A post-mortem examination having been 
permatted by her relatives, any doubt that 
may previously have been entertained as to 


the nature of the complaint was set at 
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rest. My friend, Mr. Blyth (Mr. Bateman | found it efficacious in subduing dropsy, no 
being from home), and I found about two substance known to me ailays renal pain so 
quarts of seram in the left side of the chest; | well, and certain painful conditioas of the 


extensive pleuritic adhesions; the whole of loins. 

the left lung converted into an encephaloid| Case 1.—November, 1830. An aged 
mass, weighing about two pounds, of a Woman, confined to ber bed, ill of anasarca, 
reddish-white hue, more consistent than took various diuretic medicines for some 
brain, and greasy to the touch. The heart) weeks, without amendment, and applied to 
(forced iato the right side of the chest) was me. A tincture of phallus was given, in 
small and pale, the parietes thin, the valves teaspoonful doses, several times a-day ; the 
sound. The right lung was much com- secretion of uriae did not increase under its 
pressed, and thickly studded with calca- use, but the sense of weight and pain io the 
reous deposits. No disease was foundin the lumbar region was effectually removed, 


abdomen. 

The above statement is forwarded for 

blication as additional evidence (if any 

wanted) of fungus hematodes, or me- 
dullary sarcoma, being dependent on a mor- 
bid condition of the blood, and of its repro- 
duction and rapid growth in another part, 
after it has beea removed from its primary 
seat. 


THE PHALLUS IMPUDICUS., 


To the Editor of Tue Lancet. 

Sir :—The phallus, as an object of super- 
Stitious worship, in the earlier ages of the 
world, in lodia and in Egypt, is matter of 
history ; and those who have read O'Brieu's 
learned and elaborate work on the “ Round 
Towers of Ircland,”"—those ancient Phoeni- 
cians, colossal emblems of the organ of pro- 
duction,—wil!! feel a full tide of associations 
connected with the name of phallus,—the 
Liogham, the Gaye Bahd, and Buddism of 
India, &c. &c. My object is to impress 
your readers with the fact of the phallus 
impudicas possessing great remedial power 
to allay pain in the lumbar region. 

Medical botanists who expect to fiad me- 
dicinal powers in vegetable productions, 
when their sensible properties are strongly 
developed, will not be in the least dis- 
appointed, oa approaching some old hedge- 
side, where a phallus has become erected; 
for a nasal nuisance more abominable than 
this cannot, perhaps, be found. Carrion- 
steach, horrid carrion-stench, bears the 
closest identity to its odour, that taints the 
air for a considerable space around the lo- 
eality of its growth ; and in the one empha- 
tic sentence of Dr. Withering, “ the odour 
of a phallus soon pervades the whole 
house.” Unpleasant as it is, it possesses a 
power of allaying pain equal to morphine. 

To Mr. Hele, surgeon, of Ashburton, I 
owe acknowledgment for the first hint of the 
valne of this species of fungus. During a 
delightful ride in one of our clese Devon- 
shire lanes, Mr. Hele informed me that the 
Rev. Mr. Bristed had seid, that “ the 

llus impudicus possessed diuretic powers 


dropsy,”"—quite enough to impel me to the like pai 
the fact ; and although I have pot | physic which I have had the abundant 


| having distressed her for a long time before, 
She died at length from the effects of drop- 
sical accumulation, 

Case 2.—January, 1832. A Mr. Underhay 
was desirous of being relieved from a series 
of “ cutting-pains” io the loins, which often 
prevented him from following his occupa- 
tion, although a sedentary one. I gave him 
of the powder of phallus twenty grains, 
made into as many pills, with thin mucilage 
of acacia. He took one pill thrice a-day, 
and was cured, voiding a considerable quan- 
tity of red gravel with the renal discharge. 


|The theory of its action in this and some 
| other similar cases, appears to be that the 


phallic remedy allays the reval spasm, and 
the gravel is allowed to escape with the 
urine, assisted by its own gravity in its 
descent to the ureters and bladder. 

Case 3.—Mrs. D., wtat. 43, had ascites, 
complicated with cedema of the legs, 
and great prostration of strength. An 
ethereal tincture of phallus impudicus was 
administered without sensibly diminishing 
the swelling; but a painful affection of the 
branches of nerves springing from the lum- 
bar region, and forming the anterior crural, 
was completely removed, affording the suf- 
ferer most unexpected ease in this the last 
trying season of her life. 

Case 4.—Mrsa. V., wtat. 40, a fine, tall, 
prepossessing woman, who had lived before 
her marriage as housekeeper in a noble 
family, had, to use her own words, “ long 
been a martyr” to pain, like in its class and 
seat to that in the preceding cases, pervad- 
ing the lumbar region, and creeping around 
within the superior crista of the ilium. 
She had twenty grains of phallus powder, 
in twenty pills, and was permanently re- 
lieved before the half of them were taken. 
No words could briefly express her surprise 
that ten insignificant pills should have given 
her more immediate and continued ease than 
she had enjoyed in an equal time for years, 
from all the varied means employed. Of 
what could they be made? The phallus 
being so repulsive I durst not tell her, but 
merely said it was a vegetable substance 
that composed them. “ Well,” she con- 
tinued, ‘ the medicine has been invaluable 
to me, and I shall recommend any one with 
ns to try it; for of all the 


CONVULSIONS—BETHLEM HOSPITAL, 


means of procuring in London, and various 
— where I have been, nothing ever 
efitted me so mach.” 

To possess a sufficient quantity of a sub- 
stance of such power is desirable, bat not 
within the reach of my means to procure. 
In the last twelve summers, or autumos, I 
have not seea a score of these phalli, and for 
the last two years not one has offered, so 
that my stock has long been exhausted: 
moreover, one phallas yields only from fif- 
teen to twenty-five grains of the powder, so 
that one object of mine in presenting this 
paper is to request the favour that some one 
of botanical predilections will, through the 
penny-post, send me a supply,—not of the 
green phallus, because of its offensive and 
perishable nature, bat of the dried sub- 
stance; and it may be quickly dried on a 
heated iron plate, brick, or stone. The 
season for it is now, and will be rapidly 

ssing away, the phallus being found from 

ay to the end of September only.* In the 
last week I found one, after a long search, 
growing in the centre of a double-hedge, 
where it had sprung up among a covert of 
yourg oak; but in a long ride on horseback, 
sixty miles from Plymouth, to the vicinity 
of Tiverton, besides circuitous routes, net one 
has been found: and had there been but one 
on either side of the road, its powerful scent 
would have instantly arrested the attention 
of any one desiring to Gad it. 

I may further remark, that the light-brown 
viscid powder, kept in a well-stopped 


phial, is a preparation as good as the more 


laboured and expensive ones, Heat soon 
drives off the nauseous efluviam, the smell 
remaining being merely herbaceous, If any 
of my brethren will send me a few phalli so 
dried, “ 1 will content them,” or at least try 
to do so, in any way he or they may wish. 

It seems bomiliating that a production of 
nature so offensive to our nasal sense should 
have the power to assuage even one pain for 
us; bot it will recur to the naturalist how 
often he has gained a prize or a benison in 
nature under unpromising circumstances, 
and where he least expected one. Such 
a fact as a despicable phallus possessing 
sedative power seems to open the whole 
tribe of crypts to our hopeful view; that 
among their neglected species other medi- 
cinal agents may be found. It is not long 

* It first emerges from the ground asa 
white ovam, When the phallus dilates, the 
investing membrane is ruptured, and the 
phallus springs up rapidly to its full growth, 
and is very transient. The characters of 
phallus impadicus any botanical work will 
furnish. As a whole, it bears a close re- 
semblance to the erect penis; paper-white 
colour; the body is cavernous; the glans 
distiact, with a depression marking the ori- 
fice of the urethra (in humanis), make the 
resemblance complete, 
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since a medical gentleman of Dublin ap- 
prised the world, that marcantia, as a poul- 
tice to the abdomen, caused lymph to flow 
in ascites ; and another of London has stated 
that lycopodon allays the torment of cancer- 
ous sores: these are encouraging details, 
aod urge us to lose no time in scanning their 
powers, but unceasingly to persevere. I 
am, Sir, your obedient and very humble 


servant, 
W.C, Rapiey. 
Newton Abbott, Aug. 21, 1541. 


CONVULSIONS WITH ANASARCA, 


To the Editor of Tut Lancet. 

Sin :—In reference to the two interesting 
cases of convulsions with anasarca after 
|searlatina, detailed in Tue Lancer of 
| July 17, I beg to observe that the same plan 
of treatment was recommended by the late 
Dr. Mackintosh, which the following quota- 
tion will verify, vol. i., p. 191 :— 

* Dr. Lewins was called to see a little 
patient of mine, who, after scarlatina, had 
dropsy, with coagulable urine. Conval- 
sions suddenly appeared when he was much 
debilitated: Dr. L. opened a vein, and 
allowed the blood to flow till the boy (whose 
age was ten years), was relieved; the blood 
weighed two pounds. No debility fol- 
lowed ; and the boy from that time madea 
rapid recovery, and has ever since been 
healthy.” Your constant reader, 


BETHLEM HOSPITAL, 


We shall be glad to receive information 
with regard to the ill-treatment which Mr. 
Thomas Dawson, a member of the medical 
| profession, and at present an inmate in the 
above hospital, is stated to have received at 
\the bands of the hospital authorities, as 

punishment for the communication from him 
published in Tue Lancer of June 19th. We 
have also been informed that the statement 
referred to as made by Mr. Dawson is per- 
fectly correct. 


of Max.—When Cain slew his 
brother Abel, Abel was a hendred and 
‘twenty-nine years old, and as he was the 

first sacrifice to mortality, the human family 

at the time of his death most have been very 
/numerous, so that there is reason to “ war- 

rant the idea of a population” at the time of 

the fratricide, and a reasonable probability 

that Cain refers to preseat danger when he 
‘exclaims, “ Every one that findeth me shall 
| slay me.”"—Joun Brows, M.D., Boston, 
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800 THE PRISONER MEDHURST.—BOOKS.—CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue cate Prisoner.Mevuvast.—( From a 
Correspondent, )—In deference to the attes- 
tations of several emivent medical geatle- 
men, and the report of the visiting magis- 
trates, Mr. T. H, Medhurst was, by an order 
of the Secretary of Stite for the Home De- 
partment, released from confinement, and 
when he arrived at his residence, Albion 
House, Broadstairs, Kent, he was not ex- 

ted to survive many weeks, or even days. 
is mother sent for a physician, under 
whose treatment she had herself been a 
short time before, and he found that the dis- 
ease was hemorrhoidal, and curable; and 
Mr. Medhurst now enjoys a health as good 
as ever. 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Memoire sur l’Operation de la Taille. Par 
M. Souberbielle. Paris: J. B. Buailliére, 
1840, 4to. Pp. 48. 

State of the Institution near York called 
The Retreat. 1841. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Friend of the Poor.—Since the case is 
chosen to be put forth as suppositious, we 
prefer replying to the inquiries, to inserting 
the letter. The writer mistakes the princi- 
ple upon which, as the law now stands, a 
post-mortem examination should have been 
made, if made at all. It might have been 
necessary, simply to instruct the jury what 
verdict to pass,—fot to satisfy curiosity 
Upon any point but that of the cause of the 
death. Our correspondent admits that 
“there was not the least doubt that the 
death arose from the injuries received.” But 
if the evidence before the court tended to 
show that a particular person undertook the 
treatment, and neglected to fulfil his daty, or 
performed it with gross ignorance or perver- 
sion of the right principles of cure, the jury 
(if the coroner declined), by a majority of 
votes, as the law allows, should have directed 
the examination to be made, in order to as- 
certain whether the death implicated that 
person or not. As to the “ necessity” for 
the inquest, the coroner could not have made 
the remark ascribed to him; because he 
knew that the law required him to institute 
the inquiry.—The reply to Question 4 must 
be, that the law thereon is in dispute.— 
Question 5. The most prompt assistance 
should have been sought. “ Etiquette’’ be- 
comes absurdity when at odds with hu- 
manity. 

M. D.—We have no means of referring to 
the report of the case relating to the Legion, 
and cannot therefore estuoste the value of 
the evidence upon which the allegation rests. 
The other statements of our correspondent 
are anonymous, and not supported by any 
references, 


Edinensis may dispense and give away 
any aod as much medicine as he chooses, 
The acts which he has deseribed would con- 
stitate a “ dispensing” of medicine. He 
cannot attend medical cases, and compound, 
send out, and charge for, the medicines with 
which he treats them, without being liable 
to prosecution, 

Mr. Wm. B. M‘Egan.—The remark had 
escaped our notice. It will not be worth 
while to give it importance by criticism, 

If Chirurgus can connect the surgeon in 
question, personally, with the paragraphs in 
the papers, let him send the evidence. 

Mr. Elletson.—The circumstances might 
have justified an application to the coroner 
to hold an inquest on the body. Greater 
service would have been rendered to the 
public in such a case—at least were the 
coroner a medical judge—than by simply 
publishing an account of the neglect in a 
journal of science, 

Q. S.—The coroner was “ bound by law 
to pay the medical witness immediately 
after the inquest,” on the presentation or 
return by the witness to him of the sum- 
mons described in the schedule of the Medi- 
cal Witness Act. 

The specimen of matico, and the circulars, 
have been received from Dr. Jeffreys. 

The question of Medicus was publicly 
asked hy a correspondent last week. 

A Constant Reader.—If the draggist have 
supplied medicines to any customers, of 
course he has a legal claim on them for pay- 
ment, by whomsoever prescribed; but the 
surgeon in partnership cannot, upon 
excuse, recover a debt as an apothecary, if 
he be not a licentiate of the Hall. 

The question put by An Old Subscriber 
was, though without the details, presented 
to Dr. Copland, last week io our Journal, 
by another correspondent, A. O. C., should 
write to Dr, C, himself, by post. 

The compositors cannot read the letter of 
Mr. E. Florance. 

C. B.—The second practitioner could 
“legally demand the fee,” whether the 
labour was premature or not. And so a 
court of law would probably decide, could 
the practitioner, whose services were pre- 
engaged, if he proved loss of time by hold- 
ing himself in readiness to falfl his share of 
the engagement. 

The greater part of the communication of 
Dr. John V. H. was an advertisement, and 
therefore omitted. 

The Report of the Deputation to the Pro- 
vincial Medical Association reached us too 
late for insertion this week ; it shall appear 
in our next, 

The communications of Mr. Tossill, Mr. 
Davis, Mr. Bonney, and Philo-Justitia, next 
week, 

Communications have been received from 
A Surgeon of the New School; W,C. M‘E.; 
Mr, Bodington; Mr, Bland, 


